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FRANCIS WILLIAM GREENWOOD. 

From 2 very pleasant sketch in the Relgious 
Magazine of this excellent young man, we select 
portions, regretting that we have not “room for 
the whole. 


“Francis William Greenwoed, eldest son of 
the late F. W. P. Greenwoed, D. D., was 
born in Boston, on the ist of Jaly, 1826. His 
childhood was marked by few ineideats which 
are now worthy of remembiance. With such a 
father and mother as God had given him, it 
could hardly fail of being innocent and happy. 
His brother Charles, nearly two years younger 
than himself, was his constant companion, and 
the two boys found, in each other's society, a 


have seemed even cold. But his more intimate 
friends knew the depth of the feelings which it 
required so stern an effort to repress. His am- 
bition for college honors, never strong, had now 
wholly Vanished, and he gave himself more then 
ever to the studies which were best suited to his 
peculiar tastes. Of these, metaphysics was, 
during his last year, most conspicuous. He 
graduated in the summer of 1845, with a respec- 
table rank, sufficient to give him a place among 
the members of the Phi Beta Kappa Society ; 
but no one felt that the part assigned to him at 
Commencement, was any adequate measure of 
his true attainments. 

For several years before leaving college, he 
had looked forward to the Christian ministry as 
the chosen field of his future labors. The ex- 
ample of his father, his own high character, and 
the strong interest which he took in studies pe- 
culiar to the profession, all seemed to mark this 
as his propercourse. Still he felt the deep re- 
sponsibilities which rested on such a choice and 
as he was yet very young, he determined to 
take a year in which to review his thoughts, and 
decide calmly upon the great question of his 
life. He passed a pleasant and useful year in 
Boston and its neighborhood, dividing his time 
between study and instruction. He reviewed 
many of his youthful stadies, and perfected him- 
self in some branches, especially the early math- 
matics, to which his taste had not before inclin- 
ed him. He found also much time for his fa-4 
vorite pursuit of music. His taste and proficien- 
cy in this were very remarkable. Few persons 








substitute for the playfellows whom the chances 
of a large city might otherwise have thrown in 
their way. Nowithstanding their difference in | 
age, it was the wish of their parents that the 
two boys should be always together, at school 
as well as at home; and the mind of Charles 
was developed too early to make it ever necessa- 
ry to keep Frank back from the studies suitable 
to his years. They were both usually in ad- 
vance of their schoolmates of Frank’s age. 

No boys could have been more exclusive- 
ly under good influences than they. A 
large garden adjoined the house in which they | 
spent many of their early years, and here they | 
passed their hours of playtime. On their half- 
holidays, they took long rambles with their} 
father through the fields adjoining Boston, in 
search of different objects in Natural History. 
And, in the summer vacations, they lived in the 
country, joining in all the sports common to 
their years, but always under the same watch- 
ful eyes. Their afier lives were the natural re- 
sult of this early care. 

At an early age, they entered the Public Lat- 
in School, where they passed nearly five years. 
The influences here exerted upon them agreed 
well with those of home. Although open to 
boys from all classes of society, the Latin 








which exists among its scholars. The strict- 
ness and perfect regularity of its laws fill the 





and justiee, and the entire confidence reposed in 
their honor makes the love of truth almost uni- 
versa-among them. The intellectual inet 


ment. : 
Frank and Charles were not remarkably hard | 
students, but they attended faithfully to their | 
school duties, and found time beside, for several | 
studies of a lighter character. Their moral | 
habits were irreproachable, and were never, at} 
home or at school, in a single instance, called 

into suspicion. ‘They still kept together in their | 
studies, always in the same division, and usually | 
sid@by side. Atthe time of leaving school, 

the marks of the whole preceding year were 

added together, and, although amounting for 

each, to several thousands, the sums total of | * 
Frank and Charles differed but by a single unit. | * 

At the Commencement of 1841, they entered 
Harvard College. Both were still very young, 
Frank being but fifteen and Charles thirteen | 
years old; but they had the natural impatience 
of boys to get onward in life, and as they had 
already waited one year more at the Latin 
Schoo] than was necessary, their parents saw 
no good reason for detaining them longer. ‘They 
enjoyed the freedom of college life, and entered 
with alacrity into its pursuits. Charles took 
the greatest interest in the college studies, and 
gave himself to them with a constancy which, 
with his talents, promised the most brilliant suc- 
cess. Frank, on the contrary, although holding 
a sufficiently high rank in his class, devoted 
many hours in every day to other pursuits, and 
especially to music, for which he had alwaysa 
great fondness. 

Previous to their entering college, many of 
the friends of the two boys had observed this 
difference of tastes, and foreseeing that Charles, 
although the younger, would pro'ably gain th 
higher rank, had begged their. parents not to ex- | ! 
pose them, as class-mates, to the ill-feelings | 
which might arise from the comparison. But| ! 
their parents knew too well the dispositions of | 
the boys, and the strength of their mutual af- | 
fection, to listen to such fears. A little incident, 
at the beginning of their second year in college, | 
showed how groundless these fears were. __ 

At the beginning of the Sophomore vear, it is | 
customary to distribute among those who have | 
most distinguished themselves as Freshmen, a| 
number of prizes, known as ‘‘Deturs,’’ and pur- 
chase# from the Hopkins Fund. On this occa- 
sion, Charles received a valuable book, while 
Frank was omitted. Charles evidently felt dis- 
appointed as he received his prize, and placed 
the volume silently upon the shelf, while it was 
only through Frank and the pleasure which he 
showed in his brother’s success, that their 
parents knew of the occurrence. No feeling of 
triumph or jealousy ever, through life, interrupt- 
ed their affectionate intercourse. Jt seems 
strange, as we now look back upon their charac- | ! 
ters, that the existence of such a feeling could 
ever have been feared. : 


i 








Theit father died at the end of their second | habit of taking long walks, either alone, or with 
His memory is yet too fresh with | * Single friend, in the woods about Mt. Auburn, 
most who will read these pages, for us to dwell | beth for the necessary exercise and the pleasure 


college year. 


upon his loss; buta [few limes,] written by Frank, | Which he always took in natural objects. He 
nearly three years after, show the depth of his | had a true love of nature. His'mind was indeed 
— oe his father, and ~ eae it over oo sag of his my ag ? pay much 
ontinued to exercise upon him. They were | hee re scene about him, and in the per- 
; oe upon his last birthday, and while he was | — “earipe s i of Metaphysies, or the nice 
usy in preparing the volame of his father’s | 2i8tinctions of Logic, he forgot to admire its ex- 
Miscellanies, which he published in theautumn. ternal beauties; but when he once gave him- 


A fow : ° . . de - » 
en te weeks after their father’s death, the 
quiven returned to college, Life seemed a 
od there wr than it had done before, 
, ~“zed in their duties with a more 
determined Spirit, They had never passed so 


studious a term. A\though not so ga rege 
fore, they were soon q\,.” — os 


heerf 
newed interest in al) il, and took a re- 


arour ° 
other they were more than > alll m. To each 


They left college fur the wine: had ever been. 





t Vac: i 

to return together with the coming vena neping 

was ordered otherwise. Charles ie 4 
acked | 


by rapid consumption, and, when the it 
opened, was far too ill to return to collec. “™™ 
the 13th of March, h@ died. Who ean A 
the desolation whieh must have filled Frank’s| 
heart, when he felt that he was gone forever t 
. * * * 
. Many persons might hate shrunk from return- 
os Mg a scene so full of sad assoiations as Cam 
eer have now been to Frank; but he 
tated te gee of character which never hesi- 
pera duty. He went back to his 
ae peice and resumed his former stud- 
his coll R tte remaining year and a half of 
ege life, he lived alone. No o 
‘ : ne, he 


“aid, could takegthe place whieh Charles had 


Cit vaes Tih 

belings of @ Sull, he gave himself up to no 

Tesponsibi espondency. He felt the increased 

brother had tai which the death of his father and 

own heart 1 aid upon him, and, burying in his 
cc 1€ sorrow of their lo 

as calin an 8s, he was soon 





d cheerful as ever. To many he might 


Against the window was a transparency in 
School is pre-eminent for the high mortal tone = 


other figure. 
boys’ minds, insensibly, with a regard for order} #8¢ mountains. 


ling masses streamed the light from heaven. 
Here were no thieves with their human malig- 
of the School is too well known to require com- | nity, or soldiers with their unhallowed pageant, 

| to break in upon the awfulness of the scene ; 
even the gentle women who wept below, were 
away ;—you stood at the foot of the cross and 
looked up, and then away over the desert. 
Redeemer seemed to die alone in the great wil- 
derness ! 


three only existences, God, Man, Nature. 
thus may every man bring home te his own soul, 
and ponder over, the great frame of things in all 


or studies for his race, to look not on one side of 


position of the pictures? 
ture higher than that of man, who is nobler? 
B 


distance, cannot be handled. 
pointed work for man. 
near, grasped, moulded, ruled, inspired. 


rose before my window. 
tures, faded—only the outlines of the Christ 
gleamed faintly in the twilight. 


at Cambridge, and began the studies of his pro- 
fession. 
and a firm resolve to consecrate himself to the 
highest usefulness. 
for the time thrown aside, and he even denied 
himself the luxury of a musical instrument in 
his room, lest it migLt take his time from more 


music his favorite recreation, and was in the 


he had collected, for the purpose of singing the 
masses and other music of the ancient Catholic 
Church. 
was fully satisfied with the simple truths of 
| Unitarian Christianity, his religious sentiment 
craved more than can usually be found in the 
plain forms of Congregational worship; and 
these old chants, sacred with the associations of 
centuries and the dim traditions of the early 
Church, were far more to him than mere strains 
of solemn music, or the sources of innocent grat- 
fication for the passing hour. 


ies of the term ;—the Hebrew language and 
Poetry ; the principles of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion ; the Evidences of Natural Religion, and 
the Criticism of-the New Testament. — 
read several volumes in general }iterature, and 
devoted an especial attention to the modern Eng- 


ticularly that of Mill, he read with great care. 


self up to them, nothing of beanty—from the 
graceful curve of the branch above his head, to 
the glories of the autumn sunset—ever escaped 
his eye. 
ness, was for flowers, and when some were 
brought, he begged that the curtain of the win- 
dow opposite his bed might be rolled up, and the 
flowers placed there between him and the blue 
sky beyond. 
said, to cheer him as he lay there. 
* - * * 


at Cambridge, he never wholly recovered from 


upon his mind. The remembrance of his father 
and brother bad ceased to give him pain, but it 
was apparently seldom absent. 
\Simself wholly to the feelings of the passing 


th auamner, which showed the presence of other 


ten upon entering the Divinity § 
who saw him before his death exe jo 
had been answered. 


of his age had more thoroughly studied the sci- 
ence of music, and none could enjoy more deep- 
ly its effects. A symphony of Beethoven or an 
air of Mozart seemed to open to him anew world 
of thought and feeling. This taste prevented a 
moment from ever hanging heavily upon his 
hands. As long ashe had a piano or organ 
near him, he needed no other companion, and 
would sit for hours, listening to his old favorites, 
or finding an answer to his own feelings in the 
impromptu strains which he called forth. 

_ He was still as we have said, undecided upon 
his profession, but the feelings with which he 
looked forward upon life, may be gathered from 
the following description. It was written by 
him a few months after leaving college, and un- 
der the circumstances which he himself men- 
tions. A few friends came in upon him as he 
sat musing before his fire, and asked him to tell 
them what he was thinking about so solemnly. 
Half an hour after, he joined them, with the 
paper from which the following is printed, in 
his hand.”’ 

After describing two pictures, one the em- 


blem of nature, the other of man, he adds; 


““* There was one thing more, still different. 


Upon a cross, fixed on a barren rock, 
ung the Savior of the world. There was no 
Far away behind stretched sav- 
The clouds gloomed around 
ike the banners of death, but athwart their rol- 


The 


Then, thought I, around my table are the 
And 


ts parts; and thus ought every man who toils 


he eternal structure, but to open all his ears to 

he trio which sounds through the universe. 
But, thought I, how shall I account for the 

Why is that of na- 


ecause nature, though revered, loved, is ata 
Man is the ap- 
He is to be brought 


The room grew darker as I mused, the moon 
The table, the pic- 


Thus, thought 
1, may my life be.’ 

No one who reads the last sentences, can 
doubt what was their writer's choice in life. In 
September, 1846, he entered the Divinity School 
He brought to them an undivided mind 
His lighter studies were 
portant pursuits. 


He still, however, made 


1abit of meeting every week a few friends whom 


Like his father, although his intellect 


His time was divided among the regular stud- 


He also 


ish writers upon Logic, whose treatises, par- 


During the autumn months, he was in the 


Almost his first wish during his ill- 


He must have a bit of Nature, he 


‘* Although apparently very happy in his life 


he influence which his early losses had had 


He seldom gave 
moment, but, in his gayest hours, had a reserve 


Treshts than those which were upon hs lips. 
life ‘Th thoughts of eternity and of the fature 
a 2€en iNlerwoven in his every day medi- 


tations. He was fc 4 in 
yd too, of musi & uf 
ocecurren i : ; 
ces of his past years.”’ 


* * 
“His humility and the wa i 

ant 
the continual presence of a Powe wigutiee tae 
his Own, are shown in the following prayer writ- 


No one 
h, ean doubt but it 


Am Tin trath to be thy servant, Lord, 


Standing unmoved before the mighty jires, 
That flow from out the bosom of thy Word? 
Thy Spirit to my sluggard soul afford, 

That lacks not will, yet is not all awake 
Her watchful count of that great Love to take, 





poured, 
Alone, O God, she cannot keep the bright 
And steadfast colors of a noble life, 


might 
Before the toys of time and passion’s strife; 


Ere she is winged for immortality. 
Sept. 13, 1846. 


There was one trait in his character, to which 
we have before alluded, which often prevented 
him from being fully known by those around 
him. He had a natural reserve of manner, in- 
creased doubtless by his early trials, which did 
little justice to the trae warmth of his feelings. 
To many he may hayeseemed cold and indiffer- 
ent. Perhaps only owe intimate friend knew 
the deep enthusiasnr with which he often regard- 
ed subjects in which to the world he seemed little 
interested. 

During his last illness, this reserve passed 
away. He could speak but few words; but as 
the veil which wraps our spirits in this world 
grew thinner and thinner, the deep affections of 
his heart shone through with an unwonted 
brightness. He was never happy but with one 
of those he loved, sitting by him and holding his 
hand, and his only care seemed to be lest others 
should suffer from seeing the pain, which he 
himself bore without a murmar. 

After the winter vacation, passed at home and 
in a visit to some friends in New York, he had 
returned to enter upon a new term at Cambridge. 
Bat he was suddenly seized with a disorder, 
which for twelve days baffled all haman skill. 
He died on the 13th of March, four months be- 
fore he had completed his twenty-first year. 

For several days before his death, he was of- 
ten too much exhausted with the terrible pain 
which he had suffered, to be conscious of what 
was around him. But, on that morning, his 
mind came back to him with all its wonted vigor. 
He remembered that it was the day on which his 
brother Charles had died, three years before, and 
said he should soon go to join him. He wished 
to bid his younger biother and sisters good-bye. 
Then he was ready. They gathered round his 
bed, and to each he spoke a few words of affec- 
tionate counsel. They had been five, he said. 
They were now but three. And they must live 
to fill in their mother’s heart, the places which 
he and Charles had left vacant. 

His last audible words were—‘‘Our Father 
who art in Heaven’’—uttered in a faint voice, 
and with his hands clasped in prayer. A few 
moments more passed pf pain and forgetfulness, 
and then a smile came upon his face, his eyes 
opened as if looking into some far-off, beautiful 
country, and his spirit passed without a murmur 
unto Him who gave it. 

God in his infinite mercy be with those whom 
he has left behind! If his departure has made 
this life seem to them desolate, may they find 
consolation in the thought of that happier life, 
in which he now is, with those whom they 
loved with him on earth. And may the memory 
of their virtues animate us in our career of duty 
here, *‘that, by the grace of God, we may join 
them in another world, where friendship wiJl be 
uninterrupted, and virtue eternal.”’ G.s. 8 





A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Once on a time lived a powerful king, who 
reigned over a large and fertile country. He 
had crowns of gold and pearls, and sceptres of 
ivory and precious stones. His treasury was full 
of costly things of the earth; tens of thousands 
of armed men were ready to obey his bidding, 
and his dominion extended from sea to sea. But 
without God's blessing, worldly possessions are 
but an increase of care, and as this mighty mon- 
arch feared not God he was dissatisfied and un- 
happy. ° 

nthe dominion of the king lived a certain 
dervise, famed for abstinence, sanctity, wisdom, 
and piety ; and the king, willing to profit by the 
instructions of the holy man paid hima Visit. 
He found him clothed in sack-cloth, living ina 
cave surrounded with rocks, on the borders of a 
wilderness. 

** Holy man,” said the king, ‘‘I come to learn 
how I may be happy.’ Without giving any 
reply, the dervise led the king through the rug- 
ged path-ways of the place, until he brought him 
in front of a high rock, near the top of which an 
eagle had built her eyrie. ‘‘ Why has the eagle 
builded her nest yondert’”’ said the dervise. 
**\Noubtless,”’ replied the king, ‘‘that it may be 
out of the way of danger.” ‘‘Then imitate the 
bird,’’ said the dervise ; ‘‘ build thy throne in 
heaven, and thou shalt reign there unmolested 
and in peace.”’ 

Now the king would have willingly given the 
dervise a hundred pieces of gold, if he would 
have accepted it, for this precious piece of ad- 
vice ; and here am I giving it to you for veth- 
ing. It may be as useful to you all as it was to 
the king, for you are all as much interested in 
being happy as he was. As the eagle built her 
nest on the rugged rock, build your hope on the 
**Rock of Ages.’’ As the dervise told the king 
to erect his throne in heaven, sol tell you to 
“seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitieth on the right hand of God. Set 
your affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth.’’ Do this, and you will be above 
the reach of danger for time and eternity. 





THE TRINITY. 


Now, without meaning any disparagement to 
the rest, of this last, [ Beard’s Historical and Ar- 
tistic Illustrations of the Trinity,) I must say, 
that it has been to me the crowning work of the 
whole in settling my mind about the whole mat- 
ter. It has been of especial service to me in re- 
moving my remaining doubts about certain criti- 
cal passages %f the New ‘Testament which I had 
long been taught to regard as the stronghold of 
the popular system. It clears up these passages 
and takes away the ground from under the pop- 
ular system completely, showing it to be of hea- 
then origin, and clearly tracing back its descent 
to the misty metaphysics of paganism. Bya 
series of pictorial as well as historical illustra- 
tions, Dr. Beard shows that ‘Trinitarianism 
largely prevailed among the heathens all over 
the east long before the Christian era, forming 
the very foandation and ground work of their 
whole polytheistic system, and that from this, its 
pagan source, it was imported into the Christian 
Church, and early began to be engrafied upon 
the phraseology of the New Testament, turning 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit of the Gospel, 
into one complex tri-personal Deity, correspond- 
ing to one of those imaginary tri-personal mon- 
strosities of heathenism, and this in the very face 
of the gospel testimony of the New Testament 
itself, which limits the Godhead to the Father, 
asserting most expressly :hat “there is but One 
God, the Father,” and that the Father is ‘‘the 
only true God,” that the Son is but ‘‘the im- 
age,’’ and messenger of God, and that the Holy 
pirit is but the power and operation of God, or 
God himself, as the soul or spirit of a man is 
nothing but the man himself regarded in his 
spiritual capacities and relations.—See 1 Cor. 
viii. 6; Ephes. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5; John xvii. 
3; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Luke i. 35; 1 Cor. ii. 11, seg. 
‘God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit and with power.”-—-Acts x. 38. Here 


Which thou of old through all thy works hast 


But pales her fading plumes and drooping 


And needs to be relumed and warned by thee, 











who is thus distinguished from God, and needs 
God to annoint him with power, cannot be him- 
self God, neither can that spirit or power, with 
which Jesus is anointed, be itself a person. It 
would be most absurd to speak of anointing a 
person with a person, er to speak of pouring out 
a person, as we read of the Holy Spirit being 
“poured out.”’ 

Neither has baptism anything to do with the 
worship of a tri-personal Deity. Baptism im- 
plies faith in the Father, as the one only true 
God and Father of all—faith in the Son, as a 
true messenger of the one God and Father’s will 
—and faith in the Holy Spirft---in the holy in- 
fluence and spiritual blessing of the one God and 
Father, by which he accompanies and confirms 
the propagation of true religion made known by 
the Son. This is the faith ofa Christian, as 
distinguished from that of a Jew or a mere Deist, 
and has nothing to do with Trinity, the very 
name of which, as being wanting in the Bible, 
had to be borrowed from the pagans, as well as 
the idea that was father to it; for it is ideas that 
give rise to names, and no nation was ever known 
to possess ideas without _— names or words 
to express them ; so that the Jews, the ancient 
depositories of true religion, knew nothing of 
Trinity---they had not the idea of it, or they, as 
well as the pagans, would have had a word in 
their language and worship to express it, which 
they have not now, nor ever had. The very 
idea of dividing God into several persons is of the 
essence of polytheism; for the moment you di- 
vide him into several persons, you give us sey- 
eral objects of divine worship instead of one, 
which is the very essence of polytheism, and 
without which there is no polytheism. 

But it is quite beyond my limits to pursue the 
argument. The reader who would appreciate 
its full force, as conducted by the master hand of 
Dr. Beard, must consult his work for himself. 
Such is my estimate of the character of this re- 
cent production of Dr. Beard, one of the most 
powerful and elaborate description, such as truly 
‘bespeaks much learning and deep research,”’ 
and one of such a kind as, [ doubt not, will mark 
the commencement of a new era in the Trinita- 
rian controversy. 

At the same time, I would by no means over- 
look the merits of those other excellent works 

above mentioned, particularly those of Mr. Wil- 
son, and especially his ‘‘Concessions of Trinita- 
rians,’’ which is alsoa most elaborate produc- 
tion, and of inestimable value---one that must 
have cost the author unspeakable labor to pro- 
duce, containing a fund of knowledge, and §rm- 
ing a perfect storehouse of information for every 
serious inquirer after truth in this department. 

It meets the Trinitation fairly on his own ground 
and answers him fully out of his own mouth. 

**Their rock is not our rock, even our enemies 

themselves being judges.’’ [Irish Unitarian Mag- 
azine. 





WARRIORS. 


The Buonaparte family was a nursery of war- 
riors ; yet from Louis Buonaparte we have, af- 
ter years of experience and reflection, this indig- 
nant testimony against war: ‘I have been as 
enthusiastic and joyful as any one else after vic- 
tory ; still | confess that even then the sight of a 
field of battle not only struck me with horror, 
but even turned me sick. And now that lam 
advanced in life, 1 cannot ,» any more 
than I could at fifteen years of age, how beings 
who call themselves reasanalle, and who have 
so much foresight, can employ this short exist- 
ence, not in loving and aiding each other, and 
passing through it as gently as possible, but in 
striving, oa the contrary, tv destroy each other, 
as though time did not do this with sufficient ra- 
idity. What I thought at fifteen years of age, . 
Y still think, that war, and the pain of death 
which society draws upon itself, are but o1gan- 
ized barbarism, an inheritance of the savage 
state, disguised or ornamented by ingenious in- 
stitutions and false eloquence. 


LOVE TALES. 

To such writers, therefore, as the author of 
these volumes, we appeal. It is possible to 
give all the pleasure, and do alli the guod, of 
which fiction can be made the instrument, with- 
out having recourse to the love-story, and we 
solemnly believe this desirable. She has her- 
self here presented us with more than one taie 
of true beauty and interest, without the slight- 
est reference to the ‘‘tender passion.”” The 
best of hers are of this class. Why cbuld she 
not have made this a definite purpose’ Why 
could she not have sought to excite the interest 
of her readers in some gvod cause by all the 
charm of an engaging fiotion, shunning the easy, 
hackneyed, dubious ineans offered by a love-tale ! 
Would not an immense step be taken towards 
the improvement of fictitious literature, if the 
whole machinery of Cupid could be discarded 
from novel, tale, and romance? Charles Brock- 
den Brown had the independence to try this ex- 
periment. Miss Edgeworth, in the very best 
of her novels, has made the chief interest turn 
upon something higher than the success of an 
attachment between a youth and maiden; none, 
we believe, ever complained of ‘‘Helen” asa 
dull book. Andin ‘‘Gertrude,”’ one of the very 
best of recent novels, it isnot about the heroine’s 
marriage that our feelings are engaged. The 
formation of character as the chief object of ex- 
istence, not the accomplishment of matrimonial 
hopes, is carried home to our bosoms, Very 
few writers of ability have as yet attempted this 
test of thei: own power, or the power of nature 
and moral truth ; and few writers of ordinary ca- 
pactity are very likely to forsake the broad, well- 
trodden way. We suppose that the greater part 
of the reading community are far from consider- 
ing the incessant reappearance of one topic in 
every possible form as any evil at all, or asa 
thing to be dispensed with. ‘They mistake the 
craving artificially excited, the taste fostered by 
an old bad custom, for 4 natural want. 

But we would ask thoughtful mothers, who 
have daughters just emerging from spelling-bcok 
and grammar, if they have not « secret desire to 
keep all books in which the interest turns upon 
love and marriage, no matter how ‘‘correct,’’ or 
how ‘well-written,’ from the tender minds of 
these daughters? And do they find this possi- 
ble? In magazines, in newspaper stories, nay, 
in tales written for Sunday-school hbraries, is 
there not usually a wooing and winning, a girl 
who loves, and a suitor, and a marriage to ead 
allt Js notthe marriage usually the consum- 
mation of the tale, as if it were the yeward of 
virtue, the premium upon goodness, the end, 
instead of the beginning, of life's most serious 
portion? And connected with this evil, is not 
personal beauty made to appear to the inexpe- 
rienced young mind worth a thousand times 
more than it is? Are not the descriptions of 
cheeks, tips, and eyes so wrought up in these 
fictions, as to vie in importance with all that is 
said of gentleness, patience, truthfulness, or vir- 
tue of any kind? e never wondered at the 
inquiry which @ little maiden put to her mother 
very thoughtfully, after a long course of story- 
reading,—‘‘Mother, do good girls always get 
married, whether they are handsome or not? ’’ 
Can any girl of twelve be permitted accessto the 
common fictitious literature, though selected with 
the utmost eare as to its moral tendency, with- 
out insensibly and permanently imbibing the idea, 
that love is the most intensely interesting of all 
subjects, marriage the first object for which she 
is to prepare, and a disappointment in love the 
greatest of woes’ How much real but needless 
misery has thus been created nonebut the Read- 
er of hearts can know. Much of the suffering is 
never known, much known only to be dispised 


what secret sorrow over the indisputable want of 
them, what romantic dreams, what hours of idle 
reverie that in remorseful aftermoments would 
be thankfully recalled for better use, what waste 
of time, imagination, power, what mistakes in 
conduct, coloring all the rest of life, have grown 
from the perusal of these omnipresent love- 
stories ! 
Volumes of admonition have been wasted on 
the bewitched readers of fiction ; we would ex- 
postnlate with its writers, though with ** the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness.”” We 
would not say, ‘‘Keep fiction out of the hands 
of the young on account of these consequences, 
for we believe that now-a-days to be impossible. 
{f you bring up your daughters in nun-like se- 
clusion, and in ignorance of the art of reading, 
you may accomplish your object, perhaps ; hard- 
ly otherwise.” But we ,would rather say, 
“Give us a fictitious literattére which shall draw 
its charm and interest from higher sources.”’ It 
is true, that will require writers of some power. 
Such is human natare, easier to create 
an interest in ‘‘affairs of the:beart " than in any 
other form of trial or triumph ;,and for this very 
reason the host of ordinary writers flourish for 
ever on this ground, there kept in countenance, 
alas! by those who might well leave it to them. 
We call on those who by the magic of genius 
can paint virtue attractive, misfortune touching, 
moral trath engaging, to come. to the rescue, 
and show us more frequently life as it is during 
the long years when people are not ‘‘in love.”’ 
For the latter period is unquestionably a short 
portion of each man's, existence; though love, 
as the eternal bond of’ souls and source of do- 
mestic virtue and happiness, may be the form in 
which God sheds his best benediction for years. 
Other passions rule the human beart, and strong 
ones too; the staple of life’s joys and sorrows, 
its enduring and strong perplexities, may be 
woven into fictions of intense interest and the 
deepest moral influence; a glowing sympathy 
with all the duties of parent, child, brother, sis- 
ter, friend, citizen, may be awakened. Greatly 
do we rejoice in the writers who have attempted 
this, 
It is in vain to say, that, after all, nature does 
her work ; that she fills the young heart with 
susceptibilities, and teaches it to love; that the 
very power of these stories lies in their meeting 
a want of the buman heart. Let nature alone, 
then. She needs not the fuel you would throw 
upon her genial fires ; they will burn more pure- 
ly, if you do not feed them to madness. It is one 
of the very arguments we would use, that nature 
suggests true, wholesome, beautiful affection in 
her own due way and time ; and that this love-lit- 
erature forces it into unnatural, precocious, gigan- 
tic, unwholesome growth. Where the attach- 
ments would remain simple, unquestioning, 
quiet in their growth, under the control of 
good sense, art gives them a morbid vitality and 
false direction ; where they have a tendency to 
run riot, she aggravates the evil tenfold. In vain 
you say,—-*' Young girls will dream of love and 
marriage; itis the natural order of things.’ 
We deny that they would, asa general rule; 
we deny that the way in which the novel-reading 
daughters of Eve dream of them is at all accord- 
ing to the natural order of things. 
It may be urged, that the period in which the 
most solemn and important connection of life is 
formed is to every human being a period of se- 
rious, holy interest. So itis ; and ifit is not suffi- 
ciently regarded as such, let part of the blame 
rest with the literature of the age. It is too 
holy to be so lightly approached, sa_ flippantly 
deseribed. No man, or woman, would choose 
to have his own days of anxiety and suspense, 
his season of hopes and acknowledgements, 
while his own married destiny still hung uncer- 
tain, exposed to the inspection of others ; and 
we doubt if many high-minded persons do not, 
with an instinctive delicacy, shrink from reading 
detailed loye-dialogues between even imaginary 
persons’. We know that many dislike to read 
them aloud, however beautifully written, and 
we think this fact alone declares against the 
propriety of*their being written at all. They 
eater to the curiosity of boys and girls, but dis- 
gust all who are really men and women. 
To those who plead that these stories, when 
written by sensible persons, serve te guide the 
young through the mazyeseason when such sub- 
jets will come to perplex them, we would put 
one question. Was ever a young man or wo- 
man wisely inflaenced in any love-affair by any 
book ever written? Collectively, we grant, the 
many books written on this topic may have had 
a power over the heart-troubles and connections 
of many a victim,—a power of the most equivo- 
cal, if not pernicious kind. But there is no fol- 
ly or indiscretion which has not found its paral- 
lel, either directly or through perversion, in such 
pages. 
To female writers, who usually have the gift 
to lend grace to the most ordinary domestic de- 
tails, we would especially commend the task of 
showing that Christian writers can weave fic- 
tions of pure, useful, and strong interest from 
the materials of character and life which love. as 
a passion touches not. It has been done often 
enough to show its practicability ; often enough 
to make us wonder that those who might well 
throw aside the wearying, worn-out, hurtful 
machinery, still seem to think it their duty to 
use it. [Christian Examiner. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 


TRANSCENDENTALISM. 





‘Sach, and such precisely, is the proselytism 
of Mr. Carlyle. Heis the champion of Ger- 
manism, not in its letter, but in its spirit. We 
could not, he himself could not, point to one of 
its dogmata as having aught to do with the in- 
spiration which animates him, and which he has 
given forth in such marvellous volumes to the 


Articles are, and whether to be found in the 
Confessious of Schelling, or Hegel, or Fichte, 
or even Kant, which have caused the fire to burn 


who are the objects of his idolatry, which, un- 
der the name of hero-worship, he renders alike 
to those of most opposite opinions—as to Lu- 
ther, and Knox, and Cromwell on the one hand, 
or with equal veneration to the lofty poets and 
transcendentalists of Germany upon the other. 
He is a lover of earnestness more than a lover of 
truth ; and it would not be our Counteractive at 
least, to urge that he gpould be a lover of truth 
more than a lover of earnestness. We should 
rather say that both are best; and would our 
island only nut be frightened from its propriety 
by the high-sounding philosophy of the conti- 
nent—neither overborne by its pretensions, nor 
overawed by its cabalistic nomenclature—would 
our savans and theologians but keep unmoved on 
the ground of common sense, and by their para- 
mount demand for evidence at every ‘step, lay 
resolute arrest on the pruriencies of wanton 
speculation—then while they rejected all that 
was unsubstantial and unsound in the dogmata 
of the transcendental school, it were well that 
the, imported the earnest and lofty enthusiasm 
of its disciples into the phlegmatic universities 


We do not need to take down the framework of 
our existing orthodoxy, whether in thedtogy or 
in science. All. we require is, that it shall 
become an animated framework, by the breath 
of a new life being infused into it. Ours has|¢ 
been most truly denounced as an age of formu- 
lism: But to mend this we do not need to ex- 
change our formulas, only to quicken them ; nor 
to quit the ground of our own common sense for 
baseless speculations ; nor to substitute tne Di» 
vine Idea of Fichte for a personal and living 
God ; nor to adopt for our Savior a mere em- 
bodied and allegorized perfection, and give ap 
the actual and historical Jesus Christ of the 
New Testament ; nor, finally, to go in quest of 


than it can in reason be expected of children to 
be interested, much more to remember it; and 
not the least, the speakers not having in general 


allotted to the teachers for their class lesson, 
and frequently prevent any attention to the lat- 
ter, often to the disappointment of the child- 
ren. 


may think, to little purpose, but I am yet of the 
opinion that 10 minutes is better than 30 for an , 
address of the kind I have mentioned. 


who are interested in this subject, will not fail 
to attend to what our old friend, Job Sanderson, 
has to say about it. 
refined, but there isa good meaning in their 
quaintness, and young women (we use this as a 
higher title than young ladies) may find here 
some useful hints. A few expressions, at least 
one or two, we were half minded to cut out; 
but we happen just at the time to be engaged in 
gardening, and there we bring in many things 
which are not perfect!y savory now, that fairer 
flowers and sweeter fruits may grow from them 
bye and bye. 


printing what I sent.you about moths, that I am 
tempted to write something more on the subject | central and eligible(sites in the city, for a church, 
there hinted at, the education of our young wo- 
men. 
to understand their own business, just as men 
are to understand theirs. And that business is 
world. Could he, for example, tell us what the | to my mind full as much worth understanding 
as anything that we men do. 
the chief matter, the good conduct of a family in 
within him? They are not creeds, but men | the way of conversation and bringing up child- 
ren, which it is not my object now to speak of, 
they have a greatdeal more opportunity than 
men have, of seeing how the things that God has 
made, are framed and act. 
his ledgers and bales of books ; but a woman has 
to do with living creatures, and natural things, 
and fruit of the field, and is always mingling her 
work with the work of God. My uncle Samuel 
used to say of his wife, ‘‘ God and Priscy un- 
derstand ove another,’’? which was a great com- 
pliment, and was not in his mouth irreverent.— 
How many insects there are for a woman to 
watch, house-flies, and spiders, and maggots, 
and the buzzing may-bugs, (not to mention 
moths) the habits and transformations of which 
are very interesting; and it seems to me more 
worth while for our girls to study them than the 
African fire-flies and thes Ichneumon of the Nile. 
My daughters at the town school are deep in 
and no less phlegmatic churches of our land. |"Natural History, and Philosophy, and Rhetoric, 
and Chemisty, and use of the Globes, but they 
do not seem for that to know anything more of 
what is going on in the world. On the first of 


the animals about them. As to Philosophy and 
Rhetoric, I do not think they need to be taught 
them; Philosophy a woman can’t learn, and 
Rhetoric she has enough of by nature. Then 
in Chemistry, how much better it would be for 
them to study the rising of bread, and the sour- 
ing of vi , and the rusting ! 
learn in 5 back aa then forget all about the 


of mortal ken, and for visions of merest fancy 
there, to renounce either the certainties of our 
own palpable and people world, or the truths 
which He who dwelleth in the heavens brought 
down from heaven, because no man can ascend 
into heaven or tell the mysteries and glories of 
of a place which he never entered. What we 
want is that the very system of doctrine which 
we now have shall come to us not in word only 
but in power. As things stand at present, our 
creeds and confessions have become effete ; and 
the Bible a dead letter; and that orthodoxy 
which was at one time the glory, by withering 
into the inert and the lifeless, is now the shame 
and the reproach of all our churches. If there 
have been the revival of a more spiritual philo- 
sophy in France or elsewhere, it might well 
humble us; but this is not exactly the quarter 
from which we should expect our revival to 
come. Prayer could bring it down from above ; 
and it is only thos that all which is good in 
Puritanism, its earnestness without its extrava- 
gance, its faith without its contempt for philoso- 
phy, its high and heavenly mindedness without 
the baser admixture of its worldly politics and 
passions—it is only thus that the uveitis age 
of Christianity in England, an age which Mr, 
Carlyle has done so much to vindicate and bring 
to light, will again come back to reform our 
State, and to bless our families.’’ [North Brit- 
ish Review. 





For the Register. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


HOW FEW UNDERSTAND THE ART OF ADDRESSING 
CHILDREN, 


The following remarks have been called forth, 
by the writer having repeatedly seen the bad ef- 
fects upon both teachers and scholars produced 
on a Sunday School, (in which he has the pleas- 
ure of being a teacher, by the ill-advised, though 
well intended, addresses of our excellent super- 
intendent and other gentlemen at his request.— 
What appears to be wanted when an address is 
to be made, is something, that, while it attracts 
and interests the attention of the children, will 
convey some useful and important trath in such 
manner, that it may remain fixed upon the 
youthful mind, unincumbered with the disagree- 
able associations of having been obliged to listen 
much longer than may have been necessary, and 
remained constrained under the eye of their 
teachers, who often have full employment to 
keep the little ones in order. 

The great fault appears to me, in the quantity 
more than in the quality of the discourses of 
which I complain, and which I have reason to 
think is not confined to the single school in 
which the writer is more particularly interested, 
but quite general where it is the habit (as with 
us) to make a weekly address to the scholars. 
An address of 15 to 30 minutes, is longer 


their address prepared before hand, are often 
likely to be led into ‘* vain repetition,” which 
only serves t© faugue without interesting the 
hearers. This is evident from the fact that at 
the commencement of the address the children 
will be quite interested, and if a stop were made 
atthe right moment, a good impression would 
be left. Another and nota slight objection is, 
that the time used in this way, is taken from that 


I fear I have taken up too much room, as you 


A. 





THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG WOMEN. 
We hope that those readers of the Register 


His words might be more 


For the Register. 
Mr. Eprror,—I was so much flattered by your 


I think that they ought to be brought ap 


To say nothing of 


A man is buried in 


hese subjects, as I say, I think they might study 


of iron, than to 





And what is the use of the Globes to girls who. 
will never have any globes? Can’t they go out 
into the pasture and look at the stars themselves? 
Women have so much to do with things, that 
they need books only to lead them; and those 
things are natural things, and therefore beauti- 
ful and perfect, and worth finding out, and 
that make you wiser by finding out, and are 
not mere impositions, things that have noth- 
ivg in them, like a great deal that men 
have to do with. I would 1ather understand 
the making of soap than the vote of a par- 
ish. I would rather watch the changing of a 
caterpillar into a butterfly, than the appearance 
of new books. I would rather study the growth 
of the mosses onthe trunks of trees in the 
clothes yard, than a measure of Congress.— 
There is a large fungus on my cellar wall, which 
is worth fifty evangelical alliances ; it is shaped 
like a waning moon and has a bad smell. 

In a book of an English traveller, which my 
son Reuben has just brought from Boston, it is 
said that ‘‘ American ladies are so over-burdened 
with domestic cares, that liberal culture is im- 
possible.’’ 

Now if by “liberal culture’’ is meant their 
becoming sensible and wise and well-behaved 
women, it is in my judgment a very foolish re- 
mark ; for our women have a most excellent op- 
portunity for that. Butif by the “‘liberal cul- 
ture’ that he wants, he means reading all the 
new novels, and wearing all the new caps, and 
simpering all the new simpers that come into 
fashion, then the man himself is a fool, and I 
trust that no honest New Englander wishes his 
wife or his daughters to be liberally cultivated 
in that way. The industry of a good and grace- 
ful woman seems to me like the industry of 
bees, silent and accurate and sagacious and 
sweet; but the industry of many men seems to 
me like that of a dor-bug that comes whirring 
blindly into your room of a hot night and after 
butting its head against every hard and ugly 
thing, ends with burying its nose in the dirt. 
I wish you would sign my name to this at 
full length ; for I do not care if the schoolmaster 
and Squire Stimson know that I have written it. 
My wife understood the J. S. that was at the 
bottom of my piece on moths and claimed the 
execution of my promise at the end: and there- 
fore I beg you to look at my letter again, and 
observe that I said not silk-gown, but silk-worm, 
for every moth she sacrificed. 
I am yours respectfully, 

Jos SANDERSON. 





TO OUR UNITARIAN BRETHREN. 
Notwithstanding the numerous appeals which 
have recently been made to your benevolence and 
generously responded to, we do not hesitate to 
make the following statement in behalf of the 
Unitarian Society in Norwich, Conn., and com- 
mead it to your kind consideration. The facts 
must speak for themselves. 

In the month of April, 1843, an individual pro- 
posed to two friends, liberal, in their views, to 
take measures to gather a Unitarian Society at 
Greenville, a town about two miles from Nor- 
wich City. The result was, that with the ser- 
vices of two ministers of the Christian denomina- 
tion, a congregation was gathered, and in Octo- 
ber, 1844, a hall erected and consecrated by 
Rev. J. F. Clarke, of Boston. As the Society 
continued to increase, it was deemed expedient 
to remove to Norwich City, and, in April, 1846, 
an arrangement was made with Rev. Charles A. 
Farley, our present pastor, who preached at 
Greenville in the morning, and in the city after- 
noon and evening, till November, since which 
the services have been wholly in the city. This 
change, as anticipated, has resulted favorably ; 
the congregation is much larger and stronger 
than it was at Greenville. A Church has re- 
cently been formed, and the first communion ser- 
vice, in which forty-three persons united, was 
held on the first Sunday-in February, 1847. 

Now, we think, we have done all we can do 
while worshipping in a hall, not suitable, in 
many-respects, fur religious worship. Our peo- 
ple are getting tired of it—and some six or seven 
of us are unable longer to sustain the whole es- 
tablishment ; when, if we had pews to rent, the 
burden would be borne more equally. The ex- 
pense of maintaining regular services in the city, 
during the last year, was one thousand dollars. 
Of this sum, six hundred were given by five in- 
dividuals—not one of them with large means— 
and they have now purchased one of the most 


for two thousand dollars. The whole, including 
land, will cost eight thousand dollars. We 
should be glad to erect one for half the sum, but 
by the laws of the city, we cannot build of wood. 
We have proceeded upon the most omical 
plan, and are anxious not to be a d in debt. 

We must build a church, and then there will be 
a reasonable prospect of our becoming a prosper- 
ous society. Thirty pews will be taken among 
ourselves, and we calculate ‘that about twenty 
more will be taken by those whe will not come 
to the hall—feeling that they cannot worship in 
a place used during the week for all sorts of pur- 
poses. Some of us, to be sure, can worship 
anywhere; but to satisfy people as we find them, 
we must have a church, with all its hallowed as- 
sociations. The city is growing, and we feel 
that now is the time to make one great effort to 
put our society upon a permanent foundation. 

If we fail in our pesent effort, we fear it will be 
a long time before another attempt will be made 
to gather a society and build a church in Nor- 

wich ; and we shall fail, unless we receive ade- 

quite aid from abroad. In making this declara- 

tion, we are oppressed with the thought, that all 

we have done will be in vain, and the people we 


thave gathered be left to wander, without heart, 


into strange folds. We feel, too, a pressing re- 
sponsibility not to disappoiat the honest souls 
who are seeking . . 
And now, brethren, shall this movement, 
which has been steadfastly persevered in for sev- 
eral years, which is now so encouraging, 
gives every reasonable ~ pr of and 
complete success, be utterly abandoned? But 
we need not multiply words ; having done what 
we could, we now most earnestly make this ap- 
to you for aid. — 

eer A. B. CLeveLanp, 
Cuas. N. Farnam, 
E. B. Cunver. 
Geo.” W: SmitH, 


Commit- 
tee. 














we have first God, then Jesus, or the Sen, whom 





With this dull heart and all these vain desires, 


God anoints with power, showing that the Son, 


-- 


and ridiculed. What over-estimate of personal 
charms, what care in the adornment of them, 


a chimerical ontology in upper regions, far out 





Voltaic battery and bizmuth and potassium.— 


_ Cuaries . 
Norwich, Conn., April, 1847. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 

Anniversary week is already near. We un- 
derstand that preparations are making for a pub- 
lic entertainment, such as heretofore has gone 
off with so much spirit, We hope that our 
brethren from the country and from distant 
places will come each with a word of wisdom 
and excouragement, that we may all be filled 
with new zeal and engage with new earnestness 
in our work, 5 

The past year has been one of unusual quiet 
in our Churches. No severe attacks have been 
No important changes have 
taken place in the position of vur denomination. 
As a body, we are more respectfully treated by 
others than we have ever been before. But there 
is danger in peace as well as war. If there is 
less of acrimony and strife’ than in past years, 
may there not also be less of energy and zeal ? 
Are we doing all that we should for distant and 
destitute places' We fear that the collections 
this year may prove to be considerably less than 
in yeats past. The great efforts which have 
been made for Ireland and the generous contriba- 
tions for her relief, have, we fear, had an unfa- 
vorable influence on the conttibations for reli- 
gious purposes at home. If such is the case, 
we hope that greater efforts may be made, and 
that while we do so much for the physical wants 
of those abroad, we shall be equally ready to 
give for the spiritual wants of our brethren at 


home. 





DESTITUTE AND UNPROSPEROUS SOCIETIES. 


There are many societies scattered through 
the country, ton poor to support themselves and 
looking to the Unitarian Association for aid. 
What shall be done for them! Something may 
be done to furnish preaching for a part of the 
year, provided that they are willing to do all 
that they can for themselves, and that the num- 
ber attending upon the preaching is sufficient to 
But our resources are 

small, and when scattered over a large space 
produce in this way hardly a sensible effect in 
any one place. 

In large towns new societies have been got 
up, as at Lowell, Norwich, Hartford, &c., 
needing assistance at the beginning, and with 
this aid at the outset, promising soon to be able 
not only to sustain themselves, but also greatly 
to help the good cause abroad. Of this kind 
was the assistance formerly extended to the so- 
cieties at Louisville and St. Louis. It requires, 
however, 3 generous outlay at the beginning to 
produce much effect. As a general rule it may 
be said, that where a society in a large place 
has had a fair chance for two or three years 
with a suitable preacher without being able 
nearly or quite to sustain itself, it is hardly worth 
the while te furnish aid from abroad. The soil 
is unfavorable, and some more genial place 
should be sought. But we have known socie- 
ties to go on in a languishing condition for years 
and then to be remarkably prosperous. It was 
so with both of the New York societies. It 
was so with the society at New Bedford, with 
the society at Brooklyn, and with several of the 
Boston societies, al] of which afterwards rose 
from their depressed condition, and became 
among the ablest and most prosperous in the de- 
nomination. Societies which are depressed and 
languishing, ate not, therefore, in all cases to 
be given up in despair. The history of any of 
our societies, through a century, will show im- 
portant changes in the degree of prosperity. 
But where there are ten or five or three, and, in 
some instances, where there has been one, zeal- 
ous, persevering, discreet and self-sacrificing 
member, there is no reason to despair. A bet- 
ter time is coming. 

One word we would say to al] such societies, 
and some of them are among the most wealthy 
that we have. If your public services are not 
interesting, if your preaching is not just what 
you would desire and the attendance as well as 
the attention of the congregation flags, remem- 
ber that heavier duties rest on you as a people. 
You must supply from your own resources what 
is wanting there. Keep up a social spirit. 
Have meetings among yourselves for your own 
religious improvement. Above all, do not let 
your Sunday School die out. Bring in the 
young men and young women to keep it up. 
Gather the children together. Let them feel 
and let their parents feel, that they are cared 
for. 

We are in the habit of depending quite too 
much on ministers. According to the gifts and 
graces of the minister for the time being is the 
prosperity of the society. But it ought not to 
be so. The society, should have life in itself, 
should have in itself resources of prosperity and 
religious improvement, which may exist entirely 
apart from any clerical influence. For this rea- 
son it is well, perhaps, that our societies some- 
times should be thrown upon their own re- 
sources, that it may appear whether they have 
within themselves the elements of a true reli- 
gious proggeri:y, or whether their seeming af- 
fluence is onl¥ an outward show, dependent on 
favoring cireumstances. A chilly day now and 
then is good to consolidate the growth of plants. 
Is it not so with religious societies! 





TRACTS AND GOOD BCOKS. 


It must cost at least five handred dollars a 
year to support a minister ip any of our distant 
settlements. He preaches on the Sabbath to an 
audience varying from fifty to two hundred 
and if he be such aman as our late brother 
Moore of Quincy, Ill., he may by his personal 
influence do much good. The money, that sup- 
ports him, is well spent, and brings forth froit an 
hundred fold. We would not, therefore, cut off 
anything from this part of our expenditure. But 
for Missionary purposes we must rely maialy on 
the circulation of cheap books, tracts and relj- 
gious periodicals. For five hundred dollars,no less 
than three handred and fifty thousand pages of our 
tracts may be bought, or seventeen thousand five 
hundred tracts of twenty pages each. For this 
same sum two hundred copies of Dr. Channing's 
or Henry Ware's entire works may be bought. 
From this, we see at once what an immense 
amount of the most valuable matter may be sent 
abroad on its holy work for one, two, or three 
thousand dollars a year. This is the way in 
which Joseph Barker is doing such a work in 
England. Why canit not be done here? Wher- 
ever through the South or the West there is a 
family of earnest Unitarians, willing to do some- 
thing for the truths which they hold dear, let 
them be furnished gratuitously with tracts and 
other religious works. Let our periodicals be 


furnished at a ldw rate the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for gratuitous distribution in unfrequent- 
ed places. Who can tell what an influence 
might thus be exercised ; — what fertilizing 
springs may thus be made to berst out in waste 
and desolate places ;—and how many hearts, 
now cut off from all religious sympathy, may 
thus find themselves in communion with distant 
friends and able to make new friends around 
them. 

The subject is one which has already engaged 
the attention of our body ; but more, we can see, 
infinitely more, than has yet been accomplished, 
might be done. We hope that the subject will 
engage the attention of the generous among us, 
and that gifts for this specific purpose may be 
made to the Unitarian Association. Our breth- 
ren in the distance wili heartily engage with us 
in the work. Again and again have we heard 
of the influence of these silent missionaries in 
removing doubts and making converts to our 
faith, 











ALLEGIANCE TO GOVERNMENT. 


We have been uncommonly interested in Dr. 
Putnam’s Fast Day Sermon, and as mest of ovr 
readers will not see it in its pamphlet fourm, we 
do not know how we can render them a better 
service, than by giving them the substance of it 
on one important subject, viz: the dissolution of 
the union on account ofthe wiongs which it 
either countenances or permits or does not pre- 
vent. 








Dr. Putnam takes the ground, in the first 
place, ‘‘that civil society isordained by God, and 
that government itself, inasmuch as it is an es- 
sential element of national society, which is a 
divine institution,—goverament must itself be 
regarded as a divine institution. Then, further, 
a society, constituted as a nation necessarily is, 
must include all sorts of men, and of course 
many that are deficient in sound knowledge and 
moral principle. And, of necessity, the latter 
sort of persons will have an influence, more or 
less, according to nambers and other circum- 
stances, in producing bad or imperfect customs, 
laws, and institutions, vitiating more or less the 
public acts and relations of the body politic. 
Then the question arises, Are the moral, Chris- 
tian members of the society morally implicated in 
the evil thus produced and done! No, certainly, 
provided they employpsuch action and influence 
as the institutions of the country enable them to 
use, to prevent the evil. They are not impli- 
cated. How am I implicated, supposing that I 
}am a thorough Christian, and have always ad- 
vocated and voted for good measures,—how am 
I implicated in the evil that exists or is done in 
the nation as such? I did not ordain the nation 
to be, but God ordained it in his high providence. 











I did not have the forming of its ideas, usages, 
| institutions, character. did not become a 
member of the nation from my own choice. I 
was born into it, put into it by the Creator. 
- . > * om 

‘In the second place, when any thing like a 
revolution is contemplated,—a dissolution of a 
national compact,—before it is attempted or ad- 








vocated, several grave inquiries ought to be in- 
stituted. It ought to be considered whether the 
moral evils which belong to or spring from the 
existing national organization are really intolera- 
ble or enoimous, relatively to the general condi- 
tion of civilized and nominally Christian nations ; 
and whether those evils are greater than might 
be expected to result from the moral imperfec- 
tions of the people as individuals, taking into 
view all the untoward circumstances in which 

the present generation finds itself placed, and the 

usages and ideas handed down from its prede- 
cessors. ltis also to be considered whether 

those evils are likely to be removed, and for the 
future prevented, by a subversion of the national 
organization,—and if that is likely, then, whether 
there is good ground of assurance that the fact 
and process of a palitical and social disruption, 
in connection with the bad elements of character 
previously extant among the people, are not 
likely to produce other and equivalent or greater 
evils. There are periods in the histor, of a na- 
tion when all these questions may be answered 
in the affirmative, and then revolution is justifi- 
able ; but neveroctherwise. We have no moral 
right to do or say any thing to induce disunion 
and revolution, upon moral and _ Christian 
grounds, until we are deliberately and dispass- 
ionately convinced that the public sins and social 
evils under the present organization are greater 

than might be expected from the character of | 
the people, and that a better average state of 
society for the whole country might and would 
be created out of the same materials, the same 
men, the same ideas and customs, the same 

amount of Christian principle and mental light. 
for we can have no materials more or better | 
than these out of which to form a new society; 
and these, however bad, will all remain to be | 
disposéd of as much after as before the dissolu- 
tion.’” 








‘*Ia this connection I must refer to two cir- 
cumstance which tend at the present time to 
disaffect the minds of many towards our national 
compact, and which give rise to many feelings, 
many words, and some acts, which, as far as 
they go, go to weaken the bonds of union, and 
to hasten the time when they will be severed. 
These are, first, the existing war with Mexico, 
and, second, the institution of slavery generally.” 
cz . 7” * * 


“First, the war. * * It is sad and painful, 
indeed, to the Christian, to be reminded, as he 
is by this war, that the law and spirit of the gos- 
pel are not yet universal and paramvunt in this 
country or in any other; that the spirit of love 
has not yet superseded every other spirit; that 
there are still active in human nature elements 
that tend to violence, and ambitions, energies, 
and impulses that sometimes impel to wrong, 
and do not always shrink even from blood and 
destruction. It is sad, I say, to the Christian to 
be reminded of this. But what then? Did he 
not know it all before? Did he not know that 
the perfect kingdom of God had not come upon 
eartht Did he not know that the passions 
which lead to war are still rife and visibly active 
all through the land and through the world? 
Did he not know that Christianity is even now 
nowhere any thing but a leaven in society, and 
that its spirit of gentleness, justice, and love is 
still only one element in a vast mass of influen- 
ces that sway mankind? Did he not know that 
the gospel has never yet anywhere done any 
thing more than mitigate the passions that lead 
to war,—not extinguished them, or brought 
them into any thing like complete subjection to 
its own mild spirit! Where has he lived, and 
what have been his associations, if he did not 
know these lamentable truths, before as much 
as since the Mexican war began!”’ 

* o * * * 


Under the head of Slavery, Dr. Putnam uses 
this strong language. 


*‘T cannot see any thing but rashness, thought- 
lessness, and bad temper in the cry that is so 
common,—*‘No union with slaveholders.’’ 





Suppose we should separate, and break up our 
country ; will that abolish slavery’ Why, they 
at the South talk quite as loudly about dissolving 
the union for the purpose of perpetuating sla- 
very. No union with slaveholders? And why 
not! Because they are sinners, you must say ; 
for we are now considering only the position of 
those who desire dissolution on mora unds, 

© union with sinners! What shall we do! 
We cannot, then, have a Northern union of 
States, for there are sinners here of all sorts ; 
and, among other sorts of sin, there is a great 
deal of sympathy with slaveholding, and a readi- 
ness to help the South in perpetuating and ex- 
tending it. There has never been a public 
measure adopted in favor of slavery, without the 
aid of Northern votes. No union with sinners? 
Why, then we must dissolve all compacts, — 
that of the commonwealth, the county, the city ; 
we cannot trade with men, or du any business 
with them, for many of them are great sinners, 
and all of them more or Jess. We must dissolve 





cellent periodical. 


‘every number of the Examiner. 
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aloné; nay; ing to that principle,—no 
com atk, ogee everyman noi have 
to tear soul and body apart, fF one or the other 
of them he will find stained with some sin. The 
only sense in which we can say, without absur- 
dity, that we will have no union with slavehold- 
ers, or with any ether class of sinners at the 
North or South, is this,—that we will no: take 
any part in their sin, nor encourage, nor eounte- 
nance it. And this the Christian may and should 
always say. But union with sinners must con- 
tinue in many ways as long as human society 
endures, that is, as long as man is man. Itis a 
false and foolish plea, that we must dissolve the 
union on Christian grounds, to avoid the respon- 
sibility of being identified in any way with sin- 
ners. On the contrary, it is our Christian duty 
to maintain the closest possible union with sin- 
ners, to pity them, tu instruct them, to treat 
them as brethren, and aid them, whenever they 
will permit it, to reeover from their sin. With- 
draw from union with sinners' The idea is at 
once foolish, selfish, unchristian, and, what 18 
more to the purpose, utterly impracticable. 
There is neither patriotism, nor humanity, nor 
religion in proposing it.’’ 
* + * . 


* 3 

“It is the right of the Free States, and I wish 

it were more extensively felt to be their sacred 

duty, to oppose by their votes, and all legitimate 

influences, the creation of any new Slave States, 

especially out of any territory, Mexican or 
American, that is now free. 


Had I a voice in the public councils, I would 
say to the advocates of slave extension,—if they 
would not listen to any moral plea, { would take 
ground more intelligible to them,—I would say 
to them, ‘*We will not consent to bring new 
States into being, with that curse planted upon 
them by our act, and before they have a people 
to speak for themselves,—that curse which must 
blight their future career. Look at your own 
impoverished, half-depopulated, slovenly culti- 
vated States. Compare Kentucky with Ohio, 
or Virginia with New York, in all that consti- 
tutes the prosperity of states. Review the say- 
ings and writings of your own sages and states- 
men in the old time, who pronounced this insti- 
tution to be founded in flagrant wrong, and 
fraught with unmitigated calamity. Look at all 
the distinct and fearful commentaries on this in- 
stitution, to be found within your own borders ; 
and then do not wonder that we refuse,—simply 
as men, citizens, patriots,—refuse to bring new 
communities into being, blighted by our act from 
their birth, and by our hands saddled with ruin 
from their cradles. As political fathers and 
guardians of new States, we will not blast our 
offspring with the seeds of incurable disease, and 
a slow bat certain death. For the fault will be 
more ours who begin the mischief than theirs 
who, in after generations, will have to bear it 
because they will not know how to help them- 
selves. We give our solemn, united, and unal- 
terable ‘No !’’ to every act that would involve 
us in this guilt.’’ 

O, it is greatly to be desired that on this mo- 
mentous question the North and West should be 
true to themselves; and that with no selfish and 
sectional spirit, but so true to themselves as to 
be true to the whole country, true to future gen- 
erations,—and for some it may not be in vain to 
add, true to the behests of justice, humanity, 
and religion. 

Whatever be the course of events on this and 
kindred subjects, I see no occasion for passionate 
excitement. Let us use our influence for the 
right,—use it. soberly, in good-nature, unpro- 
voked, without threats and without alarm; and 
in the mean time, let God’s providence work 
on, and work out its great designs, as it surely 
will, in its own good time.” 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR MAY- 


An unusually interesting number of this ex- 
The account of Sir Peabody 
is admirable. So is the Review of Dr. Ware's 
Works. The article entitled The Jewish 
Prophet is written in the clear and diamond-like 
style which marks al! the productions of its au- 
thor, and is evidently the result of thought and 
emotion. But it does not satisfy us. It is not 
such an article on that subject as ought to be 
pubiished by so profound and accomplished a 
scholar as the writer, or in so able a review as 
the Examiner. It is too dogmatic to satisfy an 
intelligent inquirer. For instance, it says; 
**We think it a great mistake, at the present 
day, to interpret the Scriptures under the idea 
that any prophecies, either of the Old Testament 
or the New, are awaiting their literal fulfilment 
in ourown or any after generation. None of 
those holy oracles were meant to touch any part 
of the history of the modern world. None of them 
reach down to any of the transactions of the pass- 
ing age. None ofthem wrap up in mysterious 
language any information as to what shall be in 
the latter days, or when those days shall arrive. 
Such information has been sought afier by the 
curious, believed in by the credulous, pretended 
to by the designing. But it is not there.” 
Here are assertiuns strong enough and they may 
be trae. But we wish to know the grounds on 
which they rest. No one is more competent to 
give them than the writer, and there is no more 
suitable place for them than the Examiner. Is 
all interest in Biblical criticism dying out among 
us, that conclusions so at variance with common- 
ly received notions as these, are to be taken 
without a reason, simply on the authority of the 
writer, however distinguished he may be?! We 
know that long, elaborate essays on these sub- 
jects are apt to be dull, but they furnish the only 
satisfactory method of conducting such inquiries, 
and we should be glad to see one such essay in 
We should not 
have made these remarks, were it not that we feel 
it our duty to protest, not against this article in 
particular, but against the fashion now prevalent 
among us, in respect to matters of Biblical inter- 
pretation. Such articles, for example, as those 
which formefly appeared in the Examiner, or 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and* other similar 
subjects, might still serve as models for such in- 
quiries ; and again we would say that no one 
among us is more able to prepare such articles 
than the author of ‘‘ The Jewish Prophet,”’ if he 
could only have confidence in his audience. 

We had intended to remark on other articles in 
the Examiner ; but must not take up more room. 
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[The following letter, which has been kindly 
handed to us will show some of the difficulties 
attendant upon Missionary efforts at the West. 
The writer is a Presbyterian of the New School. ] 





For the Register. 
Donervitue, { Wisconsin,] 
March 31st, 1847. , 

‘‘Dgar Broruer,—lI suppose you have heard 
from us by way of M—— since we arrived at 
the far West. 1 intended however, to have 
written you long ere this, but a multitude of rea- 
sons have,hindered—such as are common to a 
new country, and especially to one whose cir- 
cumstances and labors have been as mine since | 
came here. I will give you a short history of 
my journeys, labors and trials since I left C 
Jast spring. Aout three months before the 
ninth year closed in C——, * * * * I 
gave the people notice that I should leave at the 
close of the ecclesiastical year, April 1, 1846. 
At that time, I closed my labors there. The 
utmost good feeling prevailed, and does yet be- 








our families, for there is sin there. The Chris- 
tian must break all bonds and stand literally 


tween myself and that people. They showed 
us many acts of kindness when we started on 
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our journey. About the first of April, I wrote 
to the American Home Missionary Society, that 
I would take a mission to the West, if they saw 
fit to give me one. I received in answer ; that 
my applications could not be attended to till 
after the Anniversary week in New York. I 
had, some months previous, received an invita- 
tion from two Churches at the West, to become 
their minister. The Church at Hazle-Green, 
South-western Wisconsin, and the other in 
Tazewell County, Ill. Hence I wrote to the 
Board that I would choose to be located, if ap- 
pointed, either in Northern Ill., or Southern 
Wisconsin. The twelfih of May, not having 
received an answer from the Board, and not 
willing to be idle, I started for the West; ar- 
rived at Buffalo—sold my horse—took my Bug- 
gy on the-steamboat, and sailed for Chicago. | 
had a good voyage, arrived there on the nine- 
teenth, saw a number of ministering brethren, 
who urged me hurd to occupy McHenry County 
as a missionary field of much promise, and live 
at Crystal-Lake village where was a small, but 
interesting Church, who wanted a minister half 
of the time. I was pleased with the idea, but 
as | had promised to go to Hazel-Green, I could 
not then promise. I bought me a fine young 
horse, put him in my Buggy, and rode thirty-six 
miles to Elgin on Fox river, where I found 
friends ; thence thirty-six more to Belvidere on 
a branch of Rock river, where I also found 
some of my Church members from C In 
fact, every day I found more or Jess old friends 
and acquaintances. Thence I went up Rock 
river to Rockton, Beloit and Janesville in Wis- 
consin, where I found a brother-in-law. I staid 
over the Sabbath—preached and administered 
the Lord’s Supper,—ordained a Deacon over a 
small missionary Church in the Jast mentioned 
village. The next day I started for the Mining 
Regions, and at noon, finding no place to feed 
my horse, | took out the bits and let him feea 
on the prairie, while 1 sat down to read and 
make memoranda, The horse turning round, 
saw my buffalo robe, took fright and started. 1 
jumped and seized him by the halter; he ran, 
dragging me through the grass, bushes and 
water, | pulling, &c. The buffalo flew one 
way—trunk another,—valise here, umbrella 
there and several other things were scattered 
over a considerable area of ground. After a 
while, | succeeded in getting my horse against a 
large prickly bush, and then stopped him, and 
again put the bits in his mouth. He was much 
frightened, and trembled much. I was wet by 
being dragged through water more than two 
feet deep, but not hurt. After fastening my 
horse,#1 hunted up my trunk, &c.; found my 
cloak in the water,—trunk in another place ; 
whip, buffalo; and even my testament,—a 
small memorandum book, and the pencil I was 
writing with—all found after a few moment's 
seaiching through the grass ; nothing damaged. 
It seemed providential, and I had a heart to 
praise the Lord. I rode on to Monroe village— 
the county seat of Green Co., thirty-six miles to 
Zanesville. Here I ascertained that there was 
no Church or minister of our order in the coun- 
ty, yet several thousand inhabitants. The man 
with whom I staid, was a physician, and the 
only Presbyterian or Congregationalist, in the 
village. He urged me to take that county for 
my field of labor, and live at this village. 
They had a good Court-house just finished, 
where I could preach. There is very little 
preaching of any kind in the county. It is a 
fine agricultural districi—well watered and 
wooded—prairies rich, &e. The next day | 
rode to a mining village called New-Diggings, 
thirty-six miles farther ; two or three hundred 
miners live here. I thought it was New-Dig- 
gings, sure enough, piles of red earth covered 
the hills, side-hills and ravines, lead ore in pro- 
fusion, and some copper ore. The village is 
situated in a deep ravine, where there was mud, 
filth and wickedness gnough for one place. The 
next day I rode to Benton, four miles, where the 
day before one man got angry and shot another 
in fight ;--thence to Hazle-Gieen. Here I 
found friends and ascertained that they had em- 
ployed a minister a few days before, not expect- 
ing me, as I was two or three weeks behind the 
time I set to be there. Thence I went to the 
city of Galena ; and after a few days visited 
several other mining villages. I found destitute 
places enough, where there was no preaching, 
but concluded to go south of Mlinois river into 
Tazewell county, riding through a most beauti- 
ful prairie country, mostly unsetiled. I got lost 
on the prairies several times, and went twenty 
miles out of my way one day ; frequently see- 
ing no houses for twenty miles together,---cross- 
ed [Jlinois river in a boat about sundown, Satur- 
day night, having thirteen miles to go, to get to 
Brother A’s, over a new road. It was dark, 
stormy and muddy, aud we got lest in the 
woods, went out of our way and traveled on till 
about midnight when we arrived at the village 
of Washington, and pat up ata tavern. In the 
morning I called on the minister of this place, 
Rev. Mr. E---, an acquaintance of mine in 
Western New York; and preached for him 
twice, the last time in a school-house where my 
brother A., and his family were at meeting. 
A fine country! I spent the next Sabbath at 
the village of Metamora, the county seat of 
Woodford Co., a beautiful village where is a 
small Presbyterian Church ; they gave me a call 
to become their minister---a new brick Court- 
house to preach in--gave them some encourage- 
ment, if the Missionary Board would admit of 
it. Thence rode North-east up Illinois river to 
Magdolia, where is no preaching,----thence 
through several villages to the mouth of Fox 
river, where we forded the Illinois river on a 
bed of rocks; if we had gone five feet to the 
right or left, we should have gone down deep, 
but we escaped ;---thence up Fox river through 
the flourishing villages of Batavia, Oswego, 
Geneva and St. Charles, to Elgin, where we 
called on Rev. Mr. H---, whom I had seen at 
Chicago. At his urgent request, | went to 
McHenry Co., and preached one Sabbath at 
Crystal-Lake-—-one of the prettiest lakes I ever 
saw, and as fine prairies. The Church here 
gave me a unanimous call to be their minister 
half the time. I preached two Sabbaths at 
Woodstock,---county seat-—where they invited 
me to preach the other half of the time. 

I then went to Chicago, where I attended the 
great Anti-Slavery Convention, and received a 
letter containiug my appointment as missionary 
—offering me either of the four following sta- 
tions. Hazle-Green and vicinity, Laneaster and 
vicinity, in Grant Co., Munroe and the whole of 
Green Co., or Ridgeway and vicinity ;---all 
these are in the South-west part of Wisconsin, 
and all mineral regions, except Green Co., 
which is agricultural. Rev. Mr. H——, pastor 
at Elgin, still determined I should go to Crystal- 
Lake ;---he and others sent on immediately to 
have my appointment changed, and was confident 
it would be,—so that I engaged a house at 











Ciystal-Lake, and left my Buggy there A ma 
horse and returned home; crossed Lake Michi- 
gan to St. Joseph, went by railroad to Detroit, 
and reached home July fourteenth, after travel- 
ing about three thousand miles. I sold my Jot 
and buildings for a low price, and also heavy ar- 
ticles of furniture; and started with my family 
forthe West, Sept. 2d. It was un affecting 
time at parting with Christian friends at C——. 
1 took my family in a double Buggy, and about 
thirty hundred of goods, to Buffalo. 

I had forgot to say that while. at C——, I 
received my commission from the A. H. M. S., 
refusing to change my location, so I determined 
to go to Ridgeway. At Buffalo we tovk pas- 
sage on steamer Oregon, one of the largest 
boats on the Lake ; landed at Chicago,—thence 
went to Crystal Lake, and sold the Buggy I 
had left there ;--thence to Janesville and Ridge- 
way—Dodgeville and Mineral Point. Not being 
able to find a house to live in at either place, 
afterstaying at Christian friends’ for two weeks, 
we put up a log-cabin twenty-three miles north 
of Mineral Point, and fourteen north of Dodge- 
ville, and went there to live. Our house was 
in Wyoming valley,—one of the most beautiful 
in the country—only twelve families there. 
We staid there two months, and then finding a 
house at Dodgeville, we moved there, where 
we now live. Dodgeville is a very pleasant 
village—or rather, will be, when improved, it 
now contains seven or eight hundred inhabi- 
tants—-half foreigners—ne Catholics, being 
mostly from England and Wales, We are forty 
miles north of Galena—forty from Mississippi 
river, east, and forty from Madison city. I 
preach at Ridgeway—-Wyoming Valley--- 
Franklin,—-Willow-Springs---F loydsand Dodge- 
ville. The most of my time the rest of the 
year, I expect to spend at Dodgeville and Ridge- 
way, and go occasionally to the other places. 
It is a circuit of about one hundred miles. 

It has been a cold winter here, deep snow, 
and good sleighing from Jan. Ist, till Match 
15th. It is now pleasant, and getting settled. 
I have been here now about six months---I find 
the weather differs much from what it is in 
Western New York. We have had both fall 
and winter---nearly all fair and pleasant days; 
what few rains and snows we have, come most- 
ly in the night--no frost to kill vegetables, till 
the fifteenth of October---and no thaws during 
the winter. The prairies and woodland are 
more hilly than in the eastern part of the terri- 
tory---some parts quite hilly-~-especially near 
Wisconsin river. The soil is fine and very 
pioductive---healthy, except on low streams ;--- 
but a small part of the land as yet settled. It 
has been costly living here for me so far, as we 
came in late, and house rent is high. The 


offending’ none. 


calumniator. 


jurious epithet. 
that all the praise claimed by this journal for its 
Orthodox friends was just and true. I should 
rejoice to find that | have underrated their char- 
ities, and would promptly and cheerfully confess 
my error. But] see no evidence in the Observer 
to alter my opinion. I know, and have so said 
heretofore, that there are many bright examples 
of the spirit of charity among the Orthodox: 
There are honorable examples of this same 
spirit among the members of Dr. Spring’s 
Church. I know it and rejoice in it, and have 
honored them for it in previous letters. Still the 
opinion heretofore expressed remains unchanged. 
It is an opinion formed after long and intimate 
and close acquaintance with those of whom I 
speak, that toa great extent the humane and 
merciful affections and sympathies ate not called 
into action by Calvinistic preaching. I have 
yet to learn that the expression of this opinion is 
wrong or a just cause of offence. 

I must apologize to you for turning aside in 
this letter from my purpose of noticing the New 
York pulpit in regular order but shall return to 
it in my next. Truly yours, 

Crito. 

Nore, In your notice of the N. Y. Observer 
in your last, you have fallen intoa mistake in 
speaking of Crito as a clergyman connected with 
the Orthodox body in'[this] quarter.”” Yoo may 
have been misled into this by a passage in the 
first of these letters, in whieh the writer speaks 
of himself as having been for many years ‘‘in- 
timately connected with ministers, Charches, 
and ecclesiastical bodies, of the Presbyterian 
Church.’ You will find upon recurring to the 
letter that it did not claim for your correspondent 
any connection asaclergyman. Please make 
this correction. 





times are improving. however, in this respect--- For the Register. 
we have enough to eat, &c. ; and therewith!) TQ THE CLERGY OF THE UNITARIAN DE- 
have learned to be content. The people vote NOMINATION. 


here next Tuesday, to establish a county seat 
for this new county. It is" expected that this 
village will be fixed upon, as it is central and 
will best commode the inhabitants. 1 adminis- 
tered the Sacrament Jast Sabbath to the Welsh 
Congregational Church of this place—-they can 
understand but littl English--have Welsh 
preaching by a young Licentiate, and are an 
interesting community. [ organised a new 
Welsh Church at the Blue-Mounds—seventeen 
miles east of here, three weeks since. 


Breturen.—The period of our Anniversaries 
being near at hand, the Committee who were 


at 1 o’clock, P. M. 





For the Register. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, May 4, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—lI had finished what I had to say 
respecting Dr. Spring's ministry, when my at- 
tention was called to the New York Observer 
and its symptoms of disquietude and disturbed 
equanimity. . 

The Observer it seems has the oversight of 
Dr. Spring’s Church, because its ‘*windows look 
down upon its roof.’’ I perceive, as every one 
must, the validity of the reason. It is similar if 
not identical to the reason of Presbyterian over- 
sight. It is my hope, however, that a wiser and 
a better genius 


section in social intercourse and friendship. 


ton street. 


brethren in the city. 
lowship. For the Committee. 
W. D. Coouince, 
No. 32 Pearl Street. 


“Sits up aloft 
To watch the life of poor Peter.” 

And that the counsels of the venerable doctor 
were not, like Paul, *‘let down from the win- 
dow’’ in such interesting and responsible prox- 
imity to his Church. 

The Observer should not abuse its eminence 
by uttering false alarms or bearing false witness, 
and therefore should not bave said that Crito in 
the Register had been describing a “dreadful 
state of morals produced by the preaching of Dr. 
Spring.’’ ‘The character of a religious journal 
for veracity is everything, and the Observer 
should not expose itself to reproach for disre- 
garding the truth in representing the opinions of 
its neighbors. Iam willing to make Jarge al- 
lowance for the Observer when it attributes to 
Crito a sentiment he never uttered, and that 
never entered his mind. I understand all about 
the odium theologzcum, and its common resort of 
perversion and misstatement of its antagonist’s 
views and language, and I can pity and forgive 


Secretary. 





THE COLLATION. 


be obtained of the gentlemen named below. 


the necessary arrangements. 


Dale. 
* 'W. Clark. 
Eustes. 


Rev. Mr. Gray’s Society of Mr. David Paige. 
Rev. Mr. Peabody’s Society of Mr. Wm. 


those who by long association with it have be- Thomas. 

come tainted with sanctified mendacity, but the Rev. Mr. Barrett’s-Society of Mr. Lewis G. 
common people have a way of calling things by Pray. 

simple Saxon titles, and.it would be mortifying! Rey, Mr. Frothingham’s Society of Mr. J. 
to have them speak of the Observer as having T. Hayward. 





told what is not true. 

It is desirable that a public journal should 
know the difference between backbiting, which 
is a private vicecommon in Presbyterian Church- 
es, and open, candid, respectful comment upon 
the publicly expressed doctrines ef any minister 
or denomination, which is a virtue practised ex- 


Barnes. 
Mr. Fiancis Alger. 


E. Guild. 


tensively by liberal men, and conceded by liberal) 0), 3, 

and sensible men every where to be right and Re Mr. Y. 's Suci 

entirely expedient. I notice that the Observer Wethauh 8: ED OE A «Se - 
for some weeks has been addressing © series of Rev. Mr. Clark’s Society of Mr. B. H. 
articles to Bishop Hughes, examining with much Guia: ‘ 

freedom the moral tendency of his doctrines, Rev. Mr. Parkman’s Society of Mr. Charles 
and commenting with considerable severity up- hie 

on the practices of the Roman Catholic Church. Rev. Mr. Fosdick’s Society of Mr. G. F. 
Is that backbiting? Just as much so as Crito’s Williams 

eeanenpaeee — _ CG ae SORE Me: Sane Rev. Mr. Fox’s Society of Mr. C- G. Ler- 
nature—mine J think less severe than the Ob- ing. Jr 

server’s. Ifthen the Register, or its corres- Rev. Mr. Livermore’s Society generat, 


pondent, is chargeable with backbiting, what 
becomes of the Observer? I am afraid that the 
Observer overlooks some other thing besides the 


W. W. Alcott, or of the Secretary, 
idge, 32 Pearl Street. 


. 2 
Brick Church. 
‘The application of the epithet “stupid calum- For the Register. 
ny’? to the letters of Crito, betrays a disturbed FOR CHILDREN. 


placidity, a break in the profound mental repose 
of the Observer which I trust may be attended 
with no unpleasant consequences, I feel the 
force of such language. I have known it to ac- 
complish wonders in my day in annihilating an 
adversary and closing a controversy. It often 
compels a retreat or a surrender when argument 
has entirely failed. The bold, unfaltering utter- 


New York, March Ist, 1847. 


My Dear Crara,—My letter to-you on that 
stormy day, strangely enough, gave me a new 
love for you. Perhaps it gave you some pleas- 
ure, for have seen your bright face in’ my 
thoughts many times since and long to know 
whether you are happy in your home and school. 
That little summer room of yours ‘at B., with 








Bat I have my doubts -whether the. Observer 
will advance its reputation by this method of 
hurling hideous names at innocent things. lis 

Sorte lies rather in non-committalism and an in- 
tense degree of nothingness. Its secret of pros- 
perity has been its total abstinence from affirma- 
tives in all cases, and in so using language as to 
conceal all meaning on all subjects admitting 
two opinions, thus conciliating all parties and 


What the Observer alleges respecting the be- 
nevelence of the Orthodox Churches is very 
well. I dare say that journal speaks as it be- 
lieves on that subject. My opinion is different, 
and for choosing to say what 1 thought in one 
of my letters, the Observer denounced me asa 
Even so high an example shall 
not tempt me to retaliate, or fling back the in- 
I should rejoice tu be convinced 


charged with the arrangements for the present 


— 


with me. -It was a most loveable place surely 
‘bat a happy heart is after all the best dwelling. 
is it not? Did you read, in the Register a few 
weeks since, that sweet little Danish story--- 
“The Daisy”? It was written by a gentleman, 
who was once a poor lonely boy, wandering 
coe a desponding heart, in search of a 
poet earagh geh daily bread. He made a 
wal aak a = fle e joyous bird and flower, 
ease’ Daley? ying---**no one thought of the 
Isy. Ah, but many, many loving 
hearts, who read that story will never forget the 
poor Daisy! Could the modest flower have 
seen the group of childish faces, bending over 
the paper, to read and listen to the simple tale : 
had she watched little Robert's glowing cheek, 
and silent indignant look, or felt the ; 
pathy and wondering doubt in the eves of the 


bad !’’---her timid heart would have faltered 


and pitied him. So she was thrown away ‘and 


trying to correct one of our faults,” say two lit- 
tle girls. ‘*When we forget our resolution, we 


help us to remember. 1 wonder if the homeless 
lonely Danish boy, ever wished he were dead, 
Clara. He must thank the Heavenly Father 
now I think, that he is alive, and able to write 
such beautiful stories, helping others to be good 
and happy. Sorrowful, lonely even tempted 
hours, do help us to be good, however hard they 


to learn this, my little girl. Yes, and they teach 
us to sympathise with and he!p each other to be 
good, so we will try to be grateful for them, 
especially if like the innocent Daisy, and her 
pure hearted biographer, they can win little 


their faults, by happy recollections of us. You 
by sorrow. So drive away all temptations. 
every trial speak lessons of gentle patience from 
apt to come flashing forth, from those tell-tale 
eyes. Spring is coming—not with Enghsh 


Larks and Daisies, but with birds and flowers, 


to the fair season. 








year take this opportunity in the name of the 
Laymen of Boston, most cordially and affection- 
ately to invite you with your ladies to be pres- 
ent at the Annual Collation to be served in the 
hall over the Maine Rail Road Depot, Hay- 
market Square, on Tuesday, May 25th, 1847, 


It is hoped that every clergyman who sympa- 
thises with us, from all parts of our land, and all 
who may bein the country from abroad, will 
unite with us on the return of this pleasant oc- 
casion, affording to the Laymen of the city, the 
privilege of meeting eur friends from every 


Clergyman’s tickets may be obtained at the 
store of Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washing- 


We would tender the hospitality of oar homes 
and firesides to all who will favor us with a visit 
during Anniversary week. The Secretary, to 
whom all communications on this subject may be 
addressed, will provide every one who desires 
it with a hearty welcome in the families of our 
In bonds of Christian fel- 


The Committee who are charged with the ar- 
rangements for the approaching Festival, would 
give notice, that an equal distribution of the 
tickets has been made to each Society, and may 


It is desirable that an early application be made 
so that ne disappointment or delays may occur in 


Rev. Mr. Lothrop’s Society of M1. Ebn’r. 
Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Society of Mr. Calvin 


Rev. Mr. Huntington’s Society of Mr. Joseph 


Rev. Mr. Wateiston’s Society of Mr. 35. H. 
Rev. Mr. Thomas’ and Lippett’s Society of 
Rev. Mr. Gannett’s Society of Mr. Samuel 


Rev. Mr. Robbins’ Society of Mr. F. W. Lin- 





ance of such phrases has raised many a man to 


the doctorate in this part of the world. its shady trees and flowery vines, talks pleasant 














or violet. Do not forget Miss Amis. 
* 
For the Register. 
A WAR SONG. - 
To the war! to the war! 
Gird your armor on, 
“: Not for feeble Mexico, 


Not for Oregon. 


There are nearer, nearer foes, 
On our very soil! 

They are round us, they’re upon us, 
And shall we recoil ? 


Human vices, human vices 
Justly give alarm ; 

Countless are the serried ranks, 
And mighty is their arm. 


To the battle! to the battle! 
Gird ye up for fight! 

Meet them in their first advances ; 
Meet them in their might. 


Whatan army! what an army! 
Who their force can scan ? 

Generals Avarice and Ambition 
Thunder in the van. 


On our flanks, on our flanks, 
General Pleasure see, 

Pressing with his light dragoons, 
And his chivalry! 

On our rear, on our rear, 

° See Intemperance, 

Not less boldly, if more slyly, 

His loose train advance! 


He is subtle! he is subtle! 
la our very camp, 

On our sleeping ranks and leaders 
How his horsemen tramp! 


Lo! his banners, lo! his banners, 
Fionut the Capitol ; 

And his emissaries sit 
In the council hall. 


To the rescue! to the rescue! 
Hecatombs are falling ! 

Hark ! for aid our captive brothers, 
Sons, and sires, are celling. 


They are calling, they are calling, 
Shall we recreaut prove ? 

Nor the voice of mothers bleeding, 
Wives, and daughters, move ? 


Let us rally ! let us rally! 
Muster every band ; 

Drive the foe from every corner 
Of our happy land. 


No guerilla, no guerilla, 
Open warfare wage, 
With our floating banner waving 
And our honored pledge. 


On the altar, 00 the altar 
Of our country swear, 

We will never sheathe the sword, 
While one foe is there ; 


That the freedom, that the freedom, 
From our sires which came, gg. :j 
Unimpaired, shall yet go down 
To future times the same ; 





Every fetter, every fetter 
Break from soul and hmb ; 
And free, as from our God we came, 
We will return to him. 
c. BE. 


Warren, Me. Jan. 1847. 


EEE 


*,* At the Annual meeting of the Book and 
Pamphlet Society held April 26th,—the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers for the en- 
suing year, viz., Lewis G. Pray, President.— 
Francis Alger, Vice President. —A. H. Sumner, 
Treasurer, and S.G. Simpkin&§ Secretary.— 
For the Executive Committee, Messrs. Francis 
Brown, Charles Faulkner, and D. R. ee. 

Judge R declined re-election as Presiden 
of ectnhen A vote of thanks was tendered 
to him for his past.services. 





memories with you, I suppose, as it often does 


gentle sym- 


little girls, as they exclaimed in soft Voices, “tog 


and trembled even more than when the joyous 
Lark came down to sing to and kiss her. - 
She longed to do some good to the poor impris- 
oned bird, when on the next day she was put in- 
to the cage to droop and die with him-—but she 
was wholly unable to say how much she loved 


no one thought of the poor Daisy.”” “Ah, but 
we do all think of her, and for her sake we are 


need only to be reminded of the Lark and Daisy. 
and our love for them and the sweet story will 


may be to bear. Perhaps even you have begun 


children to love and bless us, and to conquer 
would like such a life, even if it were darkened 
Love, with your strong resolute spirit—let 


that story-telling face of yours, and every temp- 
tation sofien the quick feelings, which are so 


and new delights. We too will add loveliness 
We will contribute sweet 
winning tempers to vie with the glad sunshine—- 
our kind words---let us make them sweeter than 
notes of blue bird, robin, or wood Jark ;---and our 
loving acts---Clara,---they shall shed around us 
a purer fragrance than the perfume of lily, bell 
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r GAZATEER 0 
he Rev. Williams Jenks, D. D 


This is a work evidently yprepared with great 
cara, and to many the author's na 
icient warrant for its accuracy. It embodies 
spe valuable results of recent researches in the 
east, and to those who would thoroughly ander- 
nd the Scriptures, must be a most important 
It contains maps of all the countries men- 
ed in the Bible, a dictionary of the Natural 
tory of the Bible with engravings, tables of 
weights, measures, &c., a colored Mis- 
ary map of the world, &c. &c. It would 
ire more attention than we can give to judge 
all its parts, bat we do not hesitate to recom- 
d it as a capacious repository of rich and val- 
e information, 





eated in the Scriptures, ; 
designed to afford a general view of the 
conera, customs and history © 
s a Trinitaria 
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came, 


lhe Book and 
the follow- 
for the en- 
President.— 
H. Sumner, 
Secretary .— 
Francis 
rR. Chapmaa. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


y tHe Howy ScripTUREs. 


me will bea 


Scriprore Text Boox anp TREASURY. 


he first part of this book is intended to far- 


most important subjects 


texts on all the 
while the second part 


f the Jews”? &c. 
n work, carefully prepared, and 
convenient for those who in the easiest way 


id make themselves acquainted with what 
Scriptures teach on any particular subject. 





Cuunch Mempers Manvat. By Wiliam 
ywell, with an introductory essay by Henry J. Rip- 
. Dd. D. 

sis yolume of 270 pages, elaborately prepar- 
while professing to present ‘*‘@ systematic 
of the structure, polity, doctrines and prac- 
of Christian Churches, as taught in the 
tures,” may be taken as an exposition of 
is so regarded by the large and enlighten- 
dy of Baptists in this country ; though we 
iappy to see that the New York Recorder 
s that in some respects its discipline bears 
veavily on individual churches. There is 
ys danger of this, when a-whole denomina- 
undertake to lay down particular rules for 
ie parts. The book must be a convenient 
or Baptists, and useful toall who would 
rstand the prineiples, polity and practices of 
Japtist Deuomination. 





scourse commemorative of the life and ministry 
he Rev. Zephaniah Willis, delivered before the 
st Congregational Society in .Kingston. By 
gastus R. Pope. 

simple, straight forward discourse, telling 
od taste just what such a discourse ought to 
nd then stopping. We hope to quote large- 


m it next week. 


HERHOOD tN THE SancrugRy. A sermon 
ached at the Dedication of the Lee Street Church, 
ubridge. By Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 

very good sermon, setting forth in earnest 
Certainly 
» is some truth in the following suggestions 
h claim to be more carefully considered than 
have yet been among us. 


lage avery important subject. 


have sometimes feared—let me say it frank- 
trust itis in go uaworthy spirit—I have 
| that we were deviating in some of our 
ut tastes and arrangements for the public 
ip of God, from the course prescribed by 
enius of Christianity. Some, in these days, 
disposed, instead of uniting at this point 
closely the opposite classes of society, to 
ate them more and more widely. On the 
xtreme we are building magnificent church- 
hich almost unavoidably exclude those of 
le fortunes, and on the other extreme we are 
ushing and sustaining exclusive ‘ ministries 
poor.’ Now, both these tendencies are un- 
lly to the widest and purest influence of 
ianity. 1 believe that many who engage 
» erection of our costliest churches regret 
affect in debatring the destitute from 








tinues. Many die on the passage: and the rest are 
generally in sad condition when landed. This mat- 
ter needs looking into.—Between Concord and Bos- 
cawen, N. H., the northern railroad has been badly 
damaged by the rise of the Merrimac.—Berlin, 
March 16. The course of study for the summer 
term of the Berlin University has just been made 
public, ‘Phere are to be three hundred aud thirty- 
six courses, to be given by a hundred and sixty-four 


students of theology at Berlin bas considerably di- 
minished, In 1844, the number ambunted to 643, 
and now there is 247. In all the German Universi- 
ties, the number of theological students, of late years, 
has very much fallen off, but not in 80 great propor- 
tion.—The United States Gazette says, that owing to 
cold weather and want of rain, enormous prices are 
demanded for provisions in the Philadelphia market. 
Butter is fifty cents a pound. But then it is butler, 
and Philadelphia butter.—A son of the late Mrs. 
Hemans, the poetess, edits a weekly English paper, 
published at Rome. The number for 27th of Feb- 
ruary contains an interesting account of the celebra- 
tion, by Americans, of the birth day of Washington. 
—The steamer Sarah Sands arrived at New York on 
the 29th ult., with two days later intelligence from 
Euope. ‘The only news of importance is that of a 
change in the Spanish ministry, supposed to indicate 
a decrease of the influence of the King of the 
French and a gain of influence on the part of Eng- 
land.—Rev. Thos. M. Clarke has received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to become assistant minister, 
on the Price foundation, so called, of Trinity Church, 
im Summer street. Mr. Clarke was formerly Rector 
of Grace Church, Temple street: and left that to 
take charge of a church in Philadelphia. —May day 
(last Saturday) was bright and pleasant, and warm 
as our experience of spring thus far, gave us right 
to expect. ‘The scene at the Public Gaiden, in this 
city, in the afternoon was animated and joyous. 
There was a crowd of children, and their songs and 
dances were suited to the merry month of May. 
The order was good. There was a proper police to 
keep in check the few very rude and lawless: and 
the pleasant sunshine, good music and good humor 
did the rest. A little paper, “The Gazette of 
the Garden’? was on sale, composed of extracts 
recommending this and similar resorts in cities for 
their beneficial effects on heilth and morals, and 
containing promises of farther improvements in these 
grounds and the provision of innocent recreation on 
future holidays if the community will encourage the 
efforts by adequate patronage. Onall common days 
the garden and green house (a very neat and pretty 
affair) are open without charge.—We learn from 
private letters that the Hon. Geo. Bancroft, our Min- 
ister near the Court of St. James, says the N. Y. 
Evening Post, is receiving much attention on account 
of his high Ilterary reputation. At the Centennial 
Festival of the University of Cambridge he was 
toasted by Mr. Macauley. Mr. B. has also been 
chosen a Fellow of the London Society of Antiqua- 
rians, on motion of Lord Mahoa.—Prince Achille 
Marat, son of Napoleon’s celebrated Marshal, died 
on his plantation in Florida about the middle of 





March. He has resided in this country since 1821, 
and we believe, was about 45 years of age. His 
life here was retined, devoted somewhat to literary 
pursuits: and he was held in much esteem by his 
friends in Florida.—Late accounts from Matamoros 
show a wretched state of morals among the soldiers. 
Robberies and murders are of frequent occurrence. 
Col. Cushing has issued stringent orders, closing 
gambling and dancing halls and drinking shops. 

A company of capitalists in this city have pur- 
chased the Falls of St. Anthony on the Mississippi 
as the site of a future city, and purpose transporting 
thither during the coming season European emigrants 
as they arrive on our shores. 


Muniricent Bequest. We understand that 





walls; and 1 am sure that no one possess- 
the spirit of him who came to preach the 
el both te the rich and the poor, can fail to 
ad lament the evil, amid much that is good, 
1 often follows from gathering the poor by 
selves, in churches built and supported by 
iore favored classes. 

ey tend to destroy a due self-respect among 
eedy. The‘ ragged schools’ of London 
done much, it is said, by their unpopular 


, and by making the beggar a conspicuous 


t, to create in this class a sense of degrada- 
and hence do them moral harm. Give the 


man an opportanity, I would say to con- 
‘'e something, if it be the smallest sum, to- 


the pecuniary maintenance of the worship 
iich he joins. Jesus commended the widow 
gave but two mites tothe temple of her 

There was a wisdom, no less than be- 
ence in this example we should do well to 
te. God hasten the day when it can be 
not of the Catholic church alone, as is now, 
eve, the case, but of every denomination 
ect in Christendom, that the humblest of 
srshipers brings his tribute, according to 
vility to that altar, where the poor man 
d ‘rejoice in that he is exalted, and the 
n that he is made low.’ ”’ 


e have long been satisfied that the course 
ied in this city, while it has a great deal to 
send it, may yet be greatly improved. But 
ubject is so important that we defer it till 
in treat it more at large than in this place. 


.mid a population rapidly increasing and 
unoded by their distance from the present 
»s of worship, you have erected another 
e to the service of the Most High. On 
beautiful grounds and from this elevated 
you desire to look far and wide, and invite 
‘y one that thirsteth’ tocome and ‘ take the 
r of life freely.’ It is your hope that * the 
ind the poor may meet together,’ and that, 
ding to the ability which God hath given 
, and as their unbidden liberality shall dic- 
they may contribute to the support of this 
With a generous faith in hawan nature, 
pirit of humility, and looking up te God for 
ferease, you have given yourselves,—-I can- 
orbeat saying it,—devotedly, both by uan- 
ied personal exertions and sacrifices, and by 
worldly goods, to the prosecation of this 
us enterprise. To-day you behold in this 
y Stracture, the result of your efforts. 
ks be to Him who has so signally prosper- 
ur undertaking. May its high spiritual 
se be helped forward and blessed by the 
Guardian Power. 
: many 2 impressed as I have been for 
nportance ot & Growing conviction of 
iia end eon principle set forth in this 
blic, expressed ten — ve y, in private and 
fairly tried of a a to see the ex per- 
von the broad Christa), —— Aa. support- 
ibutions, and of opening ans voluntary 
ho hunger for the bread of Nite the door to 
of no ordinary emotions. = her 1s an 
who permits me at length to _ mote 
within walls dedicated to the free Ba, P my 
iospel. Here and in a cause so empha,” | 
‘ine would I spead and be spent ; no situ. 
leserves labors and sacrifices like this. Goa 
pastor and people to be true to their trust.”’ 








*The Corner Stone of the Church now 
ing by the Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Society, on 
prner of Beach street and Harrison Avenue, 
laid on Monday, at 6 A, M., with appropri- 
‘ligious services. ‘The Address was by the 
iT. 

, OY ee 
© Bath Tribune states that Bow 


‘lng large contributions from vario 


Propriated to a variety of objects, mah ol to 
§ Ms beautiful unique Chapel, now in progeaht 
, 


Zing its already extensive librari i 

: } Faries, aiding indi- 
ve and otherwise increasing its fasiliig 
‘dvancing its Prosperity. 9 


the late Wm. Oliver, Esq., of Dorchester, left the 
whole of his property, valued at not less than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to be divided equally be- 
tween the Perkins Institation for the Blind, at South 
Boston, and the McLean Asylam for the Insane, at 
Somerville. One third of this sum is tobe paid over 
immediately, and the remainder at the decease of 
his two sisters. 

Mr. Oliver commenced |ife a poor boy, and ac- 
quired his property in a few years by his prudence 
and energy in mercantile pursuits. One hundred 
thousand dollars was the amount he fixed upon as 
the extent of his wishes, in early life, and when he 
had made that sum, he retired to his country resi- 
dence in Dorchester, and passed the summer and 
autumn of his days in unceasing but unostentatious 
benevolence. [Atlas. 








again, expressing my thanks. 


jC The benevolent efforts of our countrymen 
to relieve the distressed and starving population of 
Great Britain are truly gratifying, and are in strange 
contrast with our treatment of the Indian Tribes and 
the Mexican Tribes. We glory in bringing distress 
on one portion of the human race, while we take 
pride in giving relief to another portion. 

A large public meeting has been recently held in 
London where resolutions were adopted with loud 
cheering, in grateful acknowledgment of obligation 
tous. The following was proposed by Mr. Jones, 
and seconded by Mr. Harrold : 

Resolved, That overpowered with heartfelt grati- 
tude at the prompt, decisive and energetic benevo- 
lence of the people of the United States of America, 
in their spontaneous and unsolicited aid to the poor 
peasantry of Ireland, we feel language to be inade- 
quate to give expression to our gratitude to that no- 
ble and independent people; betokening as it does, 
to the nations of the earth, whether afflicted by dis- 
tress caused by providential calamities or internal 
impolicy, that there is a great and magnanimous 
people on our globe, ever ready with hope, succor 
and consolation in the hour of need, aud calling forth 
the overjoyed thanks of this meeting, the lasting 
gratitude of Ireland, and the admiration of the 
world. 


‘The Rev. Mr. Matthew also writes to the Albany 
Evening Journal in this strain : 


My Dearest Friend: 

The munificent humanity evinced by our beloved 
Brethren in the United States, for the suffering Irish, 
has inspired every heart in this Island with ardent 
gratitude. 

We shall ever regard America as our deliverer in 
the hour of bitter calamity. The immense supply 
of Indian Corn wafted into the Cove of Cork, the 
last few days, and free gift cargoes, daily expected, 
have had an unexpected effect on the Corn Market. 
Maize has fallen r ne £19 to £10 the ton. In the 
darkest hour of calamity we should not despair. — 
The mercies of the Lord are above all His wondrous 
works. 

I am resolved, God willing, to leave Ireland for 
the United States next summer. It shall be my 
constant, anxious prayer, that the Lord may re- 
move every obstacle, and allow me to indulge this 
darling desire of my heart. 

As soon as the expected bread-stuff vessels arrive 
in Cork, I shall have the pleasure of writing to you 
[Ploughman. 


The packet ship Henry Clay, has arrived at New 


York, bringing $300,000 in specie. 


The correspondent of the Atlas gives these facts, 





Phatical. | 
| 


doin College is | ports 


whilst speaking of the distress among the poorer 
classes in France. 

_The aid given to individuals is enormous, every 
city, village and hamlet, distributing tickets to the 
Poor, with which they can obtain bread at four cents 


die: The municipality of Paris have for weeks 
ae Meena 500,000 of these tickets every day, and 
charity : ‘snow nearly six cents a pound, its daily 


laree aur J ots of nine thousand dollars, besides 
Uothiog Chon in cash, wood, medicines and 
hi g- 4 aritalie societies and individuals swell 
this noble work, all the capitalists of the day con- 
tributing largely. In addition to various donations 
Baron Rothschild hz : 


. in fore rts, to 
be sold in the markets of iste os a 1g pao 
of the day—if the operation Kevbodns \eunan, hee aa 
them, if there be profits, they are to go j #3 
the city fund for the purchase of bread tickets Le 
dies have sold their jewelry, one old priest sold the 
watch he had carried since his boyhood, and several 


colleges have disposed of their libraries to relieve 





starvation. ‘*About a month since,”’ says a letter 
to the National, ‘when it wasso very cold, a person 


professors. For the last three years, the number of 


ed by one unfortunate habit. 


occasionally, the strongest man in the House of 


Sociey has imported an anatomical model of the 
horse, in papier mache—of the same material of 
which the manakins are constructed—that is true to 
nature in every essential 
the size, position and 


arated, piece by piece, from the superficial muscles 


Nancy.”’ 

The Horticulturalists have added to the contribu- 
tions for tife poor by an exhibition, to which the 
public were admitted by tickets, entitling the bearers 
to chances in a lottery of flowers, &c. The royal 
family sent five medals to the exhibitors, and 

id several! visits to the hall where there was a brill- 
lant display, particularly ef rhododendron. The 

m was a spireapruntfolia, recently introduced 
into France from Japaa, which was purchased by 
M. Soachat for $2,000. The estimated value of 
plants exhibited was $20,000. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Express, gives this 
description of a ride in Chili. 


I wrote you last from Valparaiso. We remained 
in that port about two weeks, @uring which time | 
visited Santiago, which is some 100 miles or more 
in the interior. The country between the coast and 
the capital of Chili loses much of its beauty at this 
(the dry) season of the year, for want of vegetation ; 
but this want is fully compensated for by the lofty 
questas which we pass over, and the occasional 
glimpses obtained of the high and towering peaks of 
the Andes. ‘The manner of travelling in this coun- 
try is either on horseback or in a Biloche, or Big 
Lieut. Ord and myself engaged a biloche and 10 
horses, with 3 peons, or drivers, at Valparaiso, and 
left the city about two P. M. At first we had one 
horse in the shafts, and a second on the left ridden 
by a postillion, and attached to the vehicle by a las- 
80; but as soon as we began to ascend the hills, a 
second postillion rode up on the other side and at- 
tached fi horse in the same way: the third peon 
drives the cavalcade of extra horses. 

‘The péons, or dilocheros, as they are commonly 
called, drive with frightful velocity both up hill and 
down, changing their horses without breaking the 
gallop. ‘To do this, one of the peons drives the cav- 
alcade of extra horses some distance ahead of the bi- 
loche, catches one of them with his lasso, and imme- 
diately saddles and mounts him; he now joins the 
biloche, and changes place with one of the postillions 
without either dismounting or ir the slightest degree 
checking the speed of the vehicle. ‘The other two 
peons supply themselves with fresh horses in the 
same way; the tired animals being turned loose, 
and driven along in the cavalcade. The only ung 
is in changing the shaft horse, and even this is ef- 
ected in an incredible short space of time. 

The horses of this country are not large, but they 
are spirited, and capable of” enduring great fatigue. 
We stopped but once on the-road to Santingo to rest, 
and then only for a few hours, and our whole trav- 
elling time, for the distance of more than 100 miles, 
was less than 11 hours, and the horses were still 
quite fresh at the end of this journey, over a rough 
and mountainous country. 


Finances or Massacuuserrs. From the Re- 
port of the Committee of Finance, appointed at 
the early part of the late session of the legislature 
of this Commonwealth, we gather the following 
facts: — 

The amount of money on hand in the 
Treasury of the State, on the first 
day of January, 1347, was, 

The receipts into the Treasury, from 
various sources, during the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1846, was, 


5,032 06 


504,191 82 








Amounting to, $509,223 88 
The whole amount of general expen- 
diture from the Treasury during the 
year 1846, was, 

Leaving the excess over the expendi- 


tures as the actual balance in the 


501,065 31 


Treasury on the 31 Dec. 1846, $8,658 57 
The expected revenue of the State for 

the year ending 31 Dec. 1847 is esti- 

mated at, 478,308 57 
The expenditures are estimated at, 446,075 00 








Leaving in the Treasury an expected 
balance of, 

The principal debt of the State is the 
outstanding scrip issued for the 
Western R.R. stock and amountsto 995,000 00 
As more than an offset to this, the State 
owns 10,000 shares of the Western 
R. R. stock, worth 

And also has a sinking fund, steadily 
increasing in value, for redeeming 
the Western R. R. stock debt, worth 


$32,223 57 


1,020,000 00 


400,000 00 


1,420,000 00 
995,000 00 





Amounting to 
From which deduct the debt, 
Leaving a balance of property in fa- 

vor of the Communwealth, of $425,000 00 

The railroad stock debt is not due till 1847, and 
itis believed, that at that time, the sinking fund 
will nearly redeem the debt. ‘ 

The responsibilities which the State has assum- 
ed for other railroad corporations, amounting in all 
to about $5,000,000 0U is amply secured by a 
pledge of the whole property of these corporations, 
which are all prosperous; so that it is highly prob- 
able that the State will not be called to advance 
any money for these liabilities—but that all will 
be redeemed as they become due, by the corpora- 
tions themselves. 

Another property Of the State is the School 
Fund, amounting to $830,000 00 which is rapidly 
approaching to ene million, the maximum estab- 
lished by law. 

As evidence of the soundness of our financial 
condition as a State, the Committee, in closing 
their report, has the following remarks on our 
credit abroad. 

“A considerable portion of our state stock, loan- 
ed to the railroad corporations, has found its way 
across the ocean, into the hands of the capitalists 
ot England. It bears a higher price, there, than 
any other of vur state stocks. It is cherished and 
sought afier for investment. The fact that our 
state scrip, bearing five per cent. interest, cannot 
be purchased, in any considerable quantity, at par, 
either in the foreign or domestic market, presents 
adequate proof that the pecuniary credit of no com- 
munity can stand higher than that of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” 

Dry Goops Rerorter. A weekly newspaper 
has been recently established in New York city, 
entitled the “Dry Goods Reporter and Merchants 
Gazette.” Its leading purpose isto give early and 
correct information in regard to affairs of trade gen- 
erally, and of the Dry Goods business in particular. 
In its various articles itembraces most topics of 
interest to business men. And we are glad to no- 
tice, that at the outset, it places its moral standard 
high, for the true and honorable merchant. {t 
is edited by Robert R. Boyd and Edward E, 
Dunbar. From its elevated tone, in regard to the 
true principles and practical character of Susiness 
life, we anticipate for it success in other and better 
respects than merely pecuniary gains. 

Mr. Dromeoong, of Virginia, whose death im- 
mediately followed his re-election to the seat which 
he has so long held in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, was an able and influential man—but 
a slave tothe destroying vice of intemperance. I[f 
he had always been true to himselt he would have 
been a distinguished ornament to his State and his 


country. The Washington Union remarks of him 
with*truth: ; 


“He had a wonderful influence over the minds 
of men, whenever he did justice to himself. His 
destiny would have been singularly bright and 
lofty, if his rare endowments had never been eclips- 
G. C. Dromgoole 
was one of the first men in Virginia; and he was, 


Representatives.” ([Traveller. 


Tue Horse. The Massachusetts Agricultural 


rticular, both as it respects 
of each and every organ, 
internal as well as external, and which may be sep- 


to the @eepeat seated tendons. As a work of art, it 
‘ On ida zi April 16th, a lecture was giv 
On Friday evening, ’ yas giv~ 
en in the hell of the House of Representatives, in 


suffering of this noble and useful animal. 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 


The ‘‘Examiner’’ says that at the late aale of the 
Library of John Wilkes, Esq., in London, the ‘* Bib- 
lia Sacra Latina,” being the first. edition of the 
Holy Scriptures, in three volumes, without name of 
printer, place, or date, but attributed to the press of 
Guttenburg, at Mentz, between the years 1450 and 
1455, ‘was knocked down for £500 to Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam, the American Booksellers, its 
destination being the American Museum at Wash- 
ington.”” The Atheneum says the book is in two 
volumes, and that the first offer was 200 guineas.— 
A copy of the same book was sold at the Duke of 
Sussex’s Library, a few years back, for 190 guineas! 
I suppose, by the **American Museum at Washing- 
ton,’’ is meant the Library of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. If so, the Regents are determined to rank 
high among Bibliomaniacs, by commencing their la- 
bors with the purchase of one of the dearest books 
ever sold; mt which, whatever may be its intrinsic 
value to a few Biblical critics, is not very partica- 
larly calculated to carry out Mr. Smithson’s desire, 
‘to increase and diffuse knowledge among men.” 

[Londen Cor. National Intelligencer. 


[Boston 





§G- MASS. CONGREGATIONAL CHARITA.- 
BLE SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF Wtiv- 
OWS AND FEMALE CHILDREN OF DE. 
CEASED MINISTERS. The Committee of the So- 
ciety, require that all who make application for aid 
from the Society for the first time the present year, will 
do it onor before the 17th inst., stating the age of the 
applicant, the number, age, and sex of her children de- 
pendent on her for support, (if she 'e a widow;) the 
amount of her property and income; her ability to help 
herself; who is legally boand to assist her, ind the aid 
she receives; how she is now supported; and any other 
facts that may assist the Committee in forming a just 
opinion of her case. 

It is only the widows and single female -children of 
ministers who have died in the ministry in Massachu 
setts, and who were originally settled for a term not less 
than five years, that can receive aid from the Society. 

CHARLES LOWELL, 
Chairman of the Committee of M. C. C. 8, 

Boston, May 3d, 1847. my8 

QG- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The an- 
nual public meeting of the Sanday School Society will 
take place on Wednesday Evening, May 26, at Rev. 
Dr. Gannett’s Church in Federal street. Services to 
commence at 7 o’clock. There will be a report and ad- 
dresses. The singing will be by a selected choir of 
children. 

Clergymen, Parents, Sunday School Teachers, and 
all interested, are invited to attend. 

STEPHEN C. PHILLIPS, Pres’t. 

Caarves Brooks, Cor. Sec. tam my8 








G The Cambridge Ministerial Association will 
meet in Cambridge, on Tuesday, 11th inst., at the house 
of Rev. D. Austin, WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 

my8 


NOTICE. The Middlesex Sunday School Society 
will hold its next Semi-annual Meeting, at the Rev Mr 
Tharston’s Church in Billerica, on Wednesday, the 
19th of May. ‘The Meeting will be opened at nine o’- 
clock, A. The exercises of the day will consist of 
a Report from the Committee on Manuals, a Sermon, 
and Discussions. Teachers, and friends of Sunday 
Schools generally, are invited to attend. 

my8 JASON WHITMAN, Sec’y. 








\G THE MAINE WESTERN MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION will meet at Augusta, on Tuesday, 
May llth, at the house of Rev Mr Judd, at 10 pre § 
A.M. 1. T. G. NICHOLS, 

mwny8 Sec. M. W. M. A. 


\» 


{iG NOTICE TO AUXILIARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Auxiliary Associations are requested to 
make their annual payments to the Treaswer of the Pa- 
rent Association, Henry P. FAinBanks, Esq., No. 
56 Pearl street, on or before tne 20th of May. 

' CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 
my 





MARRIAGES. 





ty ge inst, by Rev Mr Barrett, Wm Blanch- 
ardto Mar izabeth, daughter o “nj " 
ol nt Reais: eduanese of Men) Beaver, Kay 

29th ult, by Rev Mr Lothrop, Mr Charles D. Cum- 
mings to Mies Martha A. Drew. t 

4th inet, by the Rev Dr Gannett, Hervey B. Wilbur, 
M. D., of Barre, to Miss Harriet Holden, of this 
city. 
29th ult, Mr Wm H. Childs to Miss Emeline Blodg- 
ett, both of Boston. : 

In North Chelsea, 29th ult, by Rev Norwood Da- 
mon, Mr John 8S. Nichols, of Malden, to Miss Elizabeth 
Perkins, of N. C. 

In Cambridgeport, by Rev Mr Whittemore, Mr Ed- 
mund G. Lucas, of Boston, to Miss Lydia Ann, daugh- 
ter of the officiating clergyman. 

In Cambridge, by Rev Mr Newell, Mr Daniel U. 
Chamberlin to Miss Ann Maria Stimson, both of C. 

In Milton, 29th ult, by Rev Mr Morison, Mr Ed- 
mund Endicott, of New York, to Miss Abigail A. Sum- 
ner, of M. 

In Quincy, 28th ult, Mr John Q. Hobart to Miss Sa- 
rah D. Abbott, both of Milton. 

In Abington, Mr Erastus M. Nash to Miss Almira A. 
Cashing. 

In Marlboro’, Mr Geo J. Este, of Saxonville, to Miss 
Eliza Jane Collins, of Southboro’. 

In Providence, by Rev E. B. Hall, Mr Clark Steere 
to Mrs Emily B. Thurber. 

In Keene, NH, by Rev A. A. Livermore, Mr Wm 
F. Barnes to Miss Christiana Burt, both of Swanzey. 








DEATHS. 


In this city, 28th ult, Luther Bixby, Esq, aged 75 





yrs. 
2d inst, Miss Elizabeth Haywood, formerly of Brain- 

tree, 68. 

27th ult, Miss Nancy Haggens, formerly of South 

Berwick, Me, 79. 

Mrs Anna Richardson, wife of Robert H. Clouston, 
and youngest daughter of Wm Barry, Esq, 30. 

27th inst, Francis R. Roberts, Jr, only son of Mr F. 
R. Roberts, 3 yrs 3 mos. : 

In Roxbury, 24th ult, Mrs Lucy Howard, formerly of 
Hingham, 55. 

In Charlestown, 3d inst, Mr Newhall Martin, 79. 

In Cambridge, 2d inst, Mrs Hepzibah Barbour, aged 
75. 
In East Lexington, Capt Billings Smith, 50. 

In North Andover, Miss Hannah Ingalls, 82. 

In Montague, 22d ult, Mr Silas Shaw, 81. 

In Portsmouth, Mrs Izette Shaw, widow of Abraham 
Shaw, Esq, 69. 

In Edgartown, Hon Timothy Daggett, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

In New Bedford, 2d inst, Mary, daughter of Samuel 
Rodman, in her 24th year. 

In New York, 29th ult, John Revere, MD, Profes- 
sor in the Medical Schvol of the University of New 
York, and a graduate at Harvard University in the 
Class of 1807, 60. 

At Beaver, Pa, 14th ult, while on his way home from 
Mobile, where he had passed the winter, v Chester 
W. Carpenter, Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Sinclearville, NY, and formerly of Sturbridge, Mass, 
in his 35th year. He gradunted ut Amherst College in 
the class of 1839. 

In Washington city, 29th ult, Mr Wm Wood, 58, a 
native of Newburyport. 

In Savannah, Miss Sarah Bancroft, formerly of Sa- 
lem, 61. 

At his residenee, in Jefferson county, Florida, Prince 
Charles Louis Napoleon Archille Murat, son of Joachim 
and Caroline Bonaparte Murat, King and Queen of Na- 
ples, 46 yrs 2 mos 25 days. : 

At Khoi, Persia, lately, Prince Mourad Ali, the 85th 
son of Feth Ali, Schah of Persia, who had 104 child- 
ren, of whom’39 are still living. On the decease of his 
father, in 1831, and the accession of Abbas Mirza, the 
eldest son to the throne, Mourad Alli left the Court of 
Persia and retired into one of the provinces, where he 
lived in a comparatively humble style. He was a man 
of a cultivated understanding, and employed himself 
chiefly in astronomy. A few years ago a treatise on 
the prognostics of the weather, written by him, was 
published at Tauris. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, and 


JEWELRY 














of the newest and richest styles. 


SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 
—ALso— 
COMMUNION 8ETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


Orders for manufactaring Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ric#. 
Designs may be selected from a Gumber of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work uanship. : i 
Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. 

Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Europe. 

Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 








this city, by Dr. Warren, on the anatomy of 
, making reference 


the to splendid uc- 


order. 
NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 
my8 istf opposite State street. 


NORTH SIDE, NEAR COURT STREET, AND 
BUT A FEW DOORS FROM THE 
OLD STAND. 


OLIVER HUDSON & C0, 


y OULD inform their customers and the public, 

that they have converted a four story Granite 
Dwelling House, together with the underneath, 
wholly ito a Store, and increased the dimensions by 
building in the rear. ‘They have now one of the most 
spacious and best arranged 


Clothing Stores 


La ligs and others who have been often in- 

the immense crowd frequently collected in 
their heretofore limited accommodations, will now find 
ample room. And to make the establishment the more 
complete, they have, adjoining the Sales Room, on the 
second floor, a spacious and convenient Dressing Room, 
properly furnished for the purpose; an which 
must be acceptable to ladies who frequent this store for 
the purpose of fitting small children. 


THE SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 


are now established, and they have by far the largest and 
best assorted stock which they have ever had to offer, 
including some beautiful specimens of 


CHILDRENS’ SUITS, 


recently manufactured to order in New York. 
The arrangement of the wholesale department is very 
complete, and dealers will find the assortment of 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


much larger than any other in the city; and what is an 
important consideration, the sizes are well assorted and 
the garments well shaped. he 


SHIRTS. 


The manufacture and sale of the above article will be 
continued as usual, and dealers and others will always 
be sare of finding a large and ge neral assortment. 

my8 istf 





in the city. 
commoded 





RICH HOUSEHOLD GOODS !! 


HE SUBSCRIBER, Senior Partner in the late 
firm of Harris, Stanwoop & Co., having pur- 
chased their 


ENTIRE STOCK OF 
RICH AND USEFUL ARTICLES, 


imported by them direct from the manufacturers on the 
Continent and in England, offers the same at reduced 
prices, namely: 

Sritver Pirate and TaBce SiLver, in all its va- 
riety. 

SHEFFIELD SitveR PLateD Wark, of every 
description. 

Frencu Ciocks, Gilt, Bronzed, Marble and Ala- 
baster. i 

CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, CHANDELIERS, and 
Partor Lames, Bronzed and Ormolr, 

Ivory TasLe CuTLERY, in sets or dozens, for Sil- 
ver Forks. 

Japannep TEA TRAYS, single and sets. 

Planisbed Tin Disu Covers, and Hot Water 
Streak DisHeEs. 

Rich Parrer Macue, Bronze and Porcelain Fancy 
Goons. 

Also, a choice assortment of warranted GoLp 
Warcnes, Cuains and Seats. - 

Sitver Prats, manufactured of Silver Coin to 
order. 

Hotels, Ships, and Private Dwellings furnished in 
any quantity, at the lowest prices. 

GEORGE B. FOSTER, 


my8 _isSw 29 ‘Tyemont Row, Boston. 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


F the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


EK. A. Chapman & Co, 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES, 
iny8 istf 





yust PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
e Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 49 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be found a general assortment of works upon 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 


A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 


by Theodore Parker, being an exposition of the right 
method of treating criminals. 
$1 124 per doz., 124 ceats single—mailable any dis- 
tance. 

Also, at the same place, 


VOICES FROM PRISON, 


a selection of Poetry from various prisoners, written 
within the cell. For sale by the handred, dozen or sin- 
gle, and can be sent to any part of the United States, by 


mail—price 25 cents single. 
myS is3m Cc. & J. M. SPEAR. 





UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 8. G. SIMP- 
KINS has on hand a large collection of Juvenile 
Books, suitable for Sunday School Libraries, among 
which are the following : 
American Moral Tales. Alice Bradford or Experi- 
mental Religion, An Only Son, Austin’s Voice to Youth, 
Boys’ Week-day Book, Bible Iilustrations, Boys’ First 
Book, Boys’ Second Book, Biography ot Buckminster, 
Thatcher, and Abbott, Bible History, Bible Stories, 
Boy of Spirit, Book for Boys, Beecher’s Lectures to 
Young Men, Illustrated Natural History, Beatitudes 
and Pleasant Sundays, Beauties of English History,Bi- 
ography of Self-Taught Men, Book for Girls, Bible 
Stories, Casket of Gems, Child’s Favorite, Collin Rey- 
nolds, Conversations on Common Things,. Christmas 
Eve, Cranmer and his Times, Confessions of an Early 
Martyr, Cardinal Flower, Cousins’ Journey, Caleb in 
the Country and in Town, Departed Sister, Elinor Ful- 
ton, Energy, Ellen, or Forget and Forgive, Famous 
Old People, Facts to Correct Fancies, Frederick Lee, 
Five Years of Youth, Fact and Fiction, Family Story 
Book, 2 vols, Formation of the Christian Character, 
Fiorence Arnot, Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 
Gleig’s History of the Bible, Girls* Week-day Book, 
Greenwood’s Sermons, Girlhood and Womanhood, 
Gleams of Truth, Guide te Wisdom and Virtue, Holi- 
day Tales, Hieroglyphical Bible, Home, How to be a 
Man, History of the American Revolution, How to be 
Happy, How to be a Lady, Hope on Hope Ever, It is 
a Small ror or Individual Reform, I will be a Gen 
tleman, I will be a a Illustrations of Lying, Integ- 
rity, Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, Jane Campbell, , Hane 
Sketch Book, Jessie Graham, Lucy and Arthur, Little 
Clara, Lessons without Books, Lite of Howard, Little 
Henry the Stolen Child, Louisa and her Cousins, Lec- 
tures to Young Men, Lost Lamb, Travels of Mungo 
Park, Life of the Savior, Life of Washington, Little 
Henri, Liberty Tree, Life of Benjamin West, Little 
Coin Much Care, Love Token, Lost Wheelbarrow and 
other Stories, Memoirs of Oberlin, Moral Tales, Moth- 
er’s Lesson, Moderation, Memoirs of Robert Swain, 
My Early Days, Mignionette, Means and Ends, New 
Stories or Little Boys, Mary Wilson, Onward—Right 
Onward, Orphan Boys’ Trials, Parley’s Bible Stories, 
Parent’s Assistant, Pictures of Early Life, Parley’s 
Travels, Providence Illustrated, Persevere and 
must Succeed, Palestine or the Holy Land, Ramble’s 
Stories about Greece, Rupert Cabell, Raral Scenes, 
Rose and her Lamb, Rasselas, Rich Enough, Riches 
without Wings, Reflection, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Sabbath Day Book, Stories about Instinct, Short Sto- 
ries for Long Nights, Scenery Shower, Sequel to Pop- 
ular Lessons, Sunday School Present, Self-Conquest, 
Stories to Teach Me to Think, Stories for Sunday Af- 
ternoons, Sunshine and Shade, Shawmut of Boston, 
Teacher’s Present, Teacher’s New Year’s Present, The 
May Flower, Turns of Fortune, Young Patriot, Old 


tamed, Teacher’s Gift, The Skeptic TemperanceTales, 
6 vols, The World Before You, or Cabin, Vaca- 
tion, Winter Scenes, When are We iest, Week 
Day Religion, Wonders of the Earth, Which is the 
Wiser, Willie Rogers, Young Cadet, The Rolla Books, 
in 14 vols, The Lucy Books, in 6 vols, and Jonas’s 
Story Books, in 4 vols, Abbott. Also, Sunday 
School Manuals and Class s. Other new works 
suitable for Sunday School Libraries, continually 
received, all of which will be sold on the most favora- 
ble terms, at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Store, 
No. 94 Washington street. my8 





EW PAMPHLETS. The Brookline Jubilee, a 

Discourse by John Pierce, LL.D., on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. 
The Account Rendered, a Sermon by Rev J. H. Al- 
len, on leaving his Parish. i 
True Patriotism, a Sermon by Rev E. H. Chapin. 
God and our Country, a Sermon by Rev George Put- 
nam. 
The Condition of Labor, an Address to the members 
of the Labor Reform . 
A. Discourse om the LAS snd Chaenater af bv Sapte: 
aniah Willis, by Rev A. ope. — : 

A Sermon of os Dangerous Claims of Society, by 

Rev Theodore Parker, etc. etc. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & .CO., Na, 134 
Washington, opposite School st. myS 





ROOKS’S WORKS, 2000 corizs sotp. Fam- 
ily P. Book, new edition. 
The Christian in his Closet, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. | : 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 


othe above published and for sale wholesale and re- 





tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
joe ng lyeopis my8 


Price $8 25 a lmndred, 


Philip’s Stories, The Pastor’s Stories, ‘Tamed and Un- - 


- 2 

went to demand charity of General “Drouot, (who | tion, in illustration of his propositions, and we think UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. The Subscriber 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. died last week.) ‘I have not a sous,’ said the Gen- favorably im an intelligent audience on the REMOVAL _would ask the attention of and others, to 

eral ; but after a pause he added, ‘ah! yes, my fall importance of having a 8 stematic course of veteri- : ac their assortment of Sunday : pe ae 

: uniform yet remains.’ A dealer was sent for, and | nary sience taught in this place. We cheerfully | BOYS’ CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT | ection of which, wore than usual pains have been taken 

: Rr The arrival of great — he sold eee 1 en. ttte epauletts 7 —- ye aha ces gle es. Ag yea re ian Oe mest veer. neers er ees 
rish emigrants at all , still con- t Waterloo, to pu the ume chusetts, and t un, too, in . » anc 

migrants at all our great sea ports, sti cove re P mY came at teheapny, for Heke vied aort Wo leaibe to NO. 4 BRATTLE STREET, been taken that none but good moral and religious books 


should be admitted into their collectio#. = 

Books in all cases will be sent for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

my8 111 Washington street. 


DRUGS, &e. 


OUNTRY MERCHANTS AND OTHERS will 
find an universal assortment of 
DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, 
PERFUMERY, &c., 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
“THE GOOD SAMARITAN,’ 

where the subscribers will be happy to serve their cus- 
tomers for cash or credit, at reasonable prices. Among 
this stock are the foliowing, viz : 





§ crates Gallipots, various. | 1000 lbs Shaker’s Herbs. 
500 cases Druggist’s Bottles es ee Beat Carb 
and Phials. Calc. 


200 Ibs 
6 hhnds. do Mortars and Fun- | 500 Ibs Precip. Chalk. 


nels, Wedgwood’s. 2,000 Ibs Prep. do 
5 gro. Bands’ Sarsaparilla. | 6 cases Cardamom Seeds 
20“ Townsend’s do. 10 “ Gum Arabic. 
2 “ Swaim’s Panacea. 2,000. Ibs Icelaud Moss. 
20,000 Foreign Leeches. 2 casks Bay Water, true. 
2,000 Ibs Cream Tartar. 2* * Olive Oil. 
2u bbls Flor. Sulphur. 1000 Ibs Slip Elm Bark. 


2 cases Fiake Manna. 
20 fay Warren’s Tooth Pow- 


12 “ Rottenstone. 

3 cases Fine Sponge. 

5 bales coarse do. 

2 “ Cassia Buds. 

3 bbls American Saffron. 
3 cases Gum Shellac. 


1 case ist’s Seives. 

10 bxs ‘d Borax. 

25 doz Lemon Syrup. 

100 doz. Syringes, various. i000 Ibs Puly. Tartaric Acid. 
6 kegs Bals. Capivi. 1000 “ * Sal. Rochelle. 
2,000 lbs Carb. Ammonia. | 10 bales Senna Leaves. 


Eng. 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 


os. 90 & 92 WasHINGTON 8T. 
myl ep6wis 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Wouid inform his friends and the public 
generally, that having increased his fa- 
i cilities for manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen im the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or parts of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 








sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or no pay. Please call and examine speci- 


mens. 
STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


N.B. Uaving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescott is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf myl 


ROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL. This Ju- 
venile Institute is now completing its fourth year, 
and, thus far, has been liberally sustained with out 
the aitl of notice in the public journals And this 
insertion is rathereintended as an expression of thanks 
due to former patrons, especially in the city of Bos- 
ton. It would gratify the Principal to relieve from 
an agency which many of them have mindy proffered 
aud to whose protracted interest, the school owes 
much of its early success. 

South Brookfield is on the Western Railroad,eight 
een miles from Worcester. Parents desiring to visit 
their children, can leave Boston in the morning, dine 
at Brookfield, spend several hours and return to Bos- 
ton on the same day. The School year has two terms. 
The first commences on the first Wednesday in May, 
and the second on the first Wednesday in November. 
The school was projected especially for young lads— 
and, with one or two exceptiuns, has never received 
those who were over twelve years of age, though 
they frequently remain beyond this period, when they 
enter earlier. The Principal has increasing evidence 
of the value of this regulation; and it meets with the 
cordial approbation of patrons, 

Gentlemen in Boston, desiring references, may in- 

uire of present and former patrons, among whoin are 
John Homans, M. D., Samuel Johnson, Esq., George 
B. Blake, Esq., George Howe, Esq., N. H. Emmons, 
Esq., and Philip Greely, Jr. Circulars of minute in- 
formation will he promptly forwarded to these who 
“a apply f r more particulars, . 
EnMs, $160 per year, paymeut in advance, at the 
commencement of each term. 
W. A. NICHOLS. 
eopiiw 





Brookfield, March 20, 1847. 

OARDING SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM, 

FOR BOYS. ‘The first term of the seventh year 

will commeace on Monday, May 3d. Terms, course of 

instruction, &c., as usual. Circulars will be sent to 
those who desire it. 

Reference may be made to the following gentlemen of 
Boston, who are or have been, patrons of the school:— 
Hon. John C. Park, Dr. A. B. Wheeler and E. Baker, 
R. B. Callender, B. Callender, Henry Smith, David 








Bradford Sumner, James C. Dunn, John D. Williams, 
Nahum Jones, Wm. Bird, Thos Saow, J. M. Barnard, 
Esqs. JAMES W. BROWN. 
apl7 isSw 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


| ig oenang A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 


ter st., where may be found the ricwEst and BEsT as- 
sortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
c., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER & RELIGIOUS 
MISCELLANY, No. cxt., For may, 1847. 
CONTENTS. 


Article 1. Reminiscences pertaining to a New England 
Clergyman, at the close of the last century. 

. Poetical Contributions. 

. Relation of Progress to Liberty. 

Jesuit Missions in North America. 

. Acton’s and Aspland’s Sermons. 

Fanny Forester’s Writings. 

The Jewish Prophet. 

Ware’s Works. 

- Thoughts on Pulpit Eloquence. 

*¢ 40. Notices of Recent Publications. 

*¢ 11. Intelligence. 

Published once in two months, at four dollars per 

amum, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington 

street. myl 


SPAS MSE wYD 





R. PUTNAM’S FAST DAY SERMON. God 
and our Country, a discourse delivered in the First 
Con tional Church, Roxbury, on Fast Day, April 


8, 1847, by George Putnam, D.D. 12} cents. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 
Washington. myl 





EW WORKS IN PRESS. James Munroe 
4N & Co. will shortly publish— 

1. Youatt on the Pig. 

2. Half Hours with the best Authors. 

3. ‘The Sick Chamber Manual for every Family. 

4. The Children of the New Forest, by Marryat. 


5. Rough Rhymes, or Farmer’s Boys, by Miss Par- 


tt. 

6. Ware’s Works, vols 3 and 4. Rye 

7. Sequel to the Formation of the Christian Charac- 
ter, now first published. 

8. The Brookline Jubilee, with the Speeches, Le'- 
ters, &c. g 

9. Emerson’s Poems, 4th edition. 

10. Emerson’s Essays, Ist series. 

my] No 134 Washington st., Boston. 


HE CHARACTER OF THE GENTLEMAN. 
The Character of the Gentleman, an Address to 
the Students of Miami University, Ohio, on the evening 





before Commencement Day in the month of August, 


, second and en edition, by Francis Lieber. 
By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. myl 


EV A. R. POPE’S DISCOURSE. A Discourse 
Commemmorative of the Life and Ministry of Rev 
Zephaniah Willis, delivered before the. First Congre- 
gational Society in Kingston, March 14, 1847, by Au- 
gustus R. Pope, Minister of the Society. 
By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. myl 


OMBEY & SON,No7. Dealings with the firm 
of Dombey & Son, by Chas Dickens. 
Just received and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. myl 


EPLY TO REV. DR. WOODS’ “LECTURES 
ON SWEDENBORGIANISM,” delivered in 

the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., by Geo. 

Bush, 50 cts. 4 

Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap3 
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——_— e C HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1647. tf 


in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 


pence, and go up through all the varieties of Gi 


Reed, Mason J. Chapin, Edmund Jackson, Daniel Per- ° 
kins, Sanford M. Hunt, Benj. Brown, Jr., Benj. Poor, | 





- EXCELSIOR = . 
LADIES) EXCHANGE, 
192 WASHINGTON STREET, | 


OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, 
BOSTON. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ONE PRICE STORE. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


NVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE LIC 
I TO THE FINEST DISPLAY OF _ 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GooDS 


ever made upon their counters. On account of the hard 
times and great scarcity abroad, have cost 
low, and we are offering SHAW , SILKS, D 
GOODS, and other foreign fabrics, much lower than ever 
before 





HAVING MORE THAN DOUBLED 
the amount of our business since the first year we open- 
ed this establishment, we are to offer increased 
advantages to all purchasers of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
Being desirous not only to keep all the customers we 
have, but to make as more, WE SHALL US 
WELL ALL WHO CALL UPON Us. It is a common 
thing to advertise to sell lower than every one else; we 
only wish customers to examine for themselves. We 
have but one price, but that, we know our own interest 
well enough to make as low, if not a little lower, than can 
be found under any circumstances, at other places.— 
— will find at this Hstablishment not only 


RICHEST AMD BEST GOODS IMPORTED, 
But also a full and complete assortment of MEDIUM 
AND LOW PRICED FABRICS. 


OUR STOCK OF 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
IS THE LARGEST IN NEW ENGLAND, probably 


the largest in the United States ; and we have not a dozen 


Cashmere Shawls in our store, which were not imported by 


ourselves, which enables us to sell much lower than those who 
buy on this side. 1 
import these Goods, but it is not true 3 there is not another 
on the street who does sa. 


Almost all retailers advertise that they 


IN RICH DRESS SILKS, 
AND THE BEST KINDS OF 
BLACK SILKS, 
WE HAVE EVERYTHING THAT IS 
NEW, CHOICE, OR DESIRABLE! 
The value of our SHAWLS and SILKS alone, is 


$100,000! 


more t 


at the present time, and the variety is too great for us 
to say more than that the purchaser of acheap,a comfort- 
able or a Rich Shawl and Silk, can hardly fail to find 
something adapted to their taste in our immense assort- 


ment. 


IN LADIES’ DRESS GOODS 
we commence ata fine LONDON PRINT at Nime- 
Sy 


French Prints, Lawns, Muslins, Jaconets, Brill 


Grenadines, Mous de Laines, and Mohair and Tassore 


Plaids, &c., &e., to the richest SILK MUSLINS, 
BAREGES and CASHMERES imported. 
{N OUR WHITE DEPARTMENT 


will be found a full assortment of LINEN FABRICS, 
of every kind, from the Hdkf, at ninepence, to the best 
— in SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, DAMASKS, 
c. 

EMBROIDERIES, LACES, &c., 
BLEACHED AND BROWN 
DOMESTICS. 

ALL THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, &c. 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, A FULL ASSORTMENT. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY ARTICLES, §&c. 
OUR DEPARTMENT 


FOR MOURNING GOODS 


will be found full and complete at all seasons of the year 
and great care is used to obtain durable fabrics. 


WOOLLEN GOODS, 

BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOESKINS, 
ERMINETS, DRILLS, and many other fabrics for 
Boys’ wear. 

In fact, the most complete stock of DRY GOODS 
which has EVER YET exhibited 15 ONE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, and Merchants, as well as purchasers at re- 
tail, will do well to examine our stock before they make 
their selections. 

G. W. WARREN & CO. 


G. W. WARREN, J. A. WARREN, 
D. WHITE, Jr., W. B. BARRY, 
A. B. WARREN, 


apl0 6wis 


CARPETINGS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES! 
ENRY PETTES & CO., have recently purchased 











Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- { 


to this 
and we shall make every exertion to merit a continu- 
ance of their former liberal patrona 





in New York, a large lot of 


SUPERIOR CARPETINGS, 


at moch less than the usual prices,-and now selt the 


BEST SUPERFINE CARPETS AT’% CTS. 


The second quality at 624 cts, and many others at less 


prices. 


— ALSO, JUST RECEIVED— 
OUR NEW STOCK OF 


SPLENDID AXMINSTER, TAPESTRY 
AND 
LONDON BRUSSELS 


CARPETING! 


Of these we have the largest assortment in the city, 


and the most beautiful patterns. ‘The prices are $1,25, 
$1,50, $1,75, $2,00, $3,00 and $5,00 per yard. 


he attention of purchasers is earnestly imvited 
lendid assortment. The prices are very low, 


HENRY PETTES & CO., 
No 224 Washington street, Boston. 
apl7 6tis 





suitable for Churches and other publi 
hae. CannecaBra and GIRANDOLES, 





BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Or for sale a large assortment of every deserip- 


tion of 


FINE WATCHES, 


their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva makers. ‘ 


--ALSO— 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 


as Cake Baskets, Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 


SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 
: of various patterns. 
FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


in fall sets, complete, with Carvers, Forks, &e., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 


COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups 
or without 
sizes. 


with 
handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of all 
SILVER WARE 


of every description, including Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quali 

ferior to none manufactured 

stock of other articles in the same line. 
reasonable terms. is3m myl 


ity, m- 
» and for sale with a fresh 
» upon the most 





=—" BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
cast 


CHURCH BELLS, 


of any — reqaired, on the most favorable terms. 
Also— in great var jety, 


CHANDELIERS, 
ic buildings, SoLar 


left at the Factory, an Causeway 


ill be ; 
ial street, wi at- 
Store ee Commerc ° A ange: CO. 


HENRY N. HOOP 


O. 154 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Price 124 


Cents. 
1. Joseph John Gurney, " 
2. A Legend of Fomine’ 
8. Streets of Paris. 
4. Helen Walker. 
5. Another Lespent of Gen Taylor’s Battle. 
5 inton 


7. Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. 





‘inne Indig 
oetry, Scraps, &e. 

Published at Six Dollars a year. E. 
irlished once a week, ot Six Dollars « yonty by 
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When the first.cry, weak and piteous, 
Heralds long-enduring pain, 

And a soul from non-existence 
Springs, that ne’er can die again; 
When the mother’s passionate welcome 
Sorrow-like, burs:s forth in tears, 

And the sire’s self-gratulation 


Prophecies of future years— 
It is well we cannot see 


What the end shall be. 


When across the infant features 
Trembles the faint dawn of mind; 
When the heart looks from the windows 
Of the eyes that were so blind; 
When the incoherent murmurs 
Syllable each swaddled thought, 
To the fond ear of affection 
With a groundless promise fraught, 
Finding great hopes for to-morrow, 
From that dull uncertain ray, ° 
As by glimmering of the twilight 
Is foreshown the perfect day— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


‘ 


When the boy upon the threshold 
Of his all-comprising home, 
Parts aside the arm maternal 
That unlocks him ere he roam; 
When the canvas of his vessel 
Flutters to the favoring gales, 
Years of solitary exile 
Hid behind its suony sails; 
When his pulses beat with ardor, 
And his sinews stretch for toil, 
And a hundred beld emprises 
Lure him to that eastern soil— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


When the youth beside the maiden 

Looks into her credulous eyes; 
When the heart upon the surface 

Shines, too happy to be wise; 
He by speeches less than gestures, 

Hinteth what her hopes expound, 
Laying out the waste hereafter 

Like enchanted garden ground ; 
He may palter—so do many ; 

She may suffer—so must all; 
Both may yet, world disappointed, 

This lost hour of love recal— 

It is well we cannot see 


What the end shall be. 


When the altar of religion 
Greets the expectaat bridal pair ; 
When the vow that lasts till dying 
Vibrates on the sacred air; 
When man’s lavish protestations 
_ Doubt of after-change defy, 
Comforting the frailer spirit 
Bound his servitor for ay ; 
When beneath love’s silvery moon-beams 
Many rocks in shadow sleep, 
Undiscovered till possession 
Shows the dangers of the deep— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


Whatsoever is beginning 
That is wrought by human skill, 
Every daring emanation 
Of the nrind’s ambitious will: 
Every first impulse of passion, 
Gush of love, or twinge of hate; 
Every launch upon the waters, 
W ide horizoned by our fate; 
Every venture in the chances 
Of life’s sad, often lesperate, game, 
Whatsoever be our motive, 
Whatsoever be our aim— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nine Years Since. 


BY MISS CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK. 





Joy’s opening buds, affection’s glowing flowers 
Once lightly sprang within her beaming track. 
Oh life was beautiful in those lost hours. 


Mrs. Francis Kermit was loitering over her 
breakfast table—her young people dropping in 
one after another to take their morning meal— 
(my friend Mrs. Kermit’s menage leans to rather 
too wide an indulgence;) last came Morgan Ker- 
mit, who was at home during a vacation in the 
Cambridge law-school, and his friend Charles 
Boyne, then his guest. 

The young people were in the midst of a dis- 
cussion of the opera which had enchanted them 
on the preceding evening, when the bell rang, 
and the servant announced ‘‘ Miss Adelaide 
Rutherford.’’ 

‘* Ask her to come down into the breakfast 
room, John,’’ said Mrs. Kermit. 

‘* Oh, mamma, don’t,” uttered two young re- 
monstrants of fifteen and seventeen. ‘* Mam- 
ma,’’ whose instinct it isto give a guest her 
best welcome, motioned to the servant to obey 
her order, and said, ** The fire is not yet made 
in the drawing-room, Lizzie, and I really do not 
see why you should not all be pleased to see 
Miss Adelaide here.”’ 

** Miss Adelaide! the very sound is enough,”’ 
said one of the girls, and in reply to Charles 
Boyne’s inquiry, ‘‘Is Miss Adelaide an ogress ?”’ 
Rath replied, shrugging her shoulders, ‘* No, 
but an old maid, which is next door to it, you 
know.”’ : 

‘* Pardon me,” replied Charles Boyne, with 
something like a shade of disapprobation passing 
over his charming countenance ; ‘*I know no 
such thing; my dearest friend belongs to the 
category of old maids, so called, and for her 
sake, I rather dislike to hear that term of con- 
tempt used.”’ 

The young ladies were, in sailor phrase, rath- 
er *‘ taken aback’? by this sentiment from their 
favorite cavalier, and it evidently placed Miss 
Rutherford in a new light, for when she enter- 
ed, Caroline thought she had a high bred air 
which she had never before observed; Lizzie 
was struck with the remarkable sweetness of 
her voice, and my young favorite Ruth Kermit 
—anoble creature is Ruth, but with the pre- 
sumption and confidence too apt to mark our 
girls of fiftleen—even Ruth, to whom it had not 
before oceurred that beauty could outlive two or 
three and twenty, thought Miss Rutherford 
must have been handsome. 

Miss Rutherford had come on some errand 
quickly done, and with a painful consciousness 
that the young people were constrained by her 

resence, she soon touk héf leave. Morgan 
Keraix with a characteristic politeness, which 
gives me the agreeable assurance that the heart 
of courtesy has not passed away with the gen- 
eration that is gone, attended Miss Adelaide to 
the door, and re-entered, saying, ‘‘ Is this the 
lady, Ruth, that you say is next door to an 
— I should like to see the young lady 
who promises to be ; j l 
Bothvcfosd as. lovely at thirty as Miss 

¥8 Saptd ig custeienas Roth. 
ot more than thirty, 1 imagine.” sai “ 
gan ; ‘is she, mother?” mente ae 

** Yes, thirty three or four—let me see—yes, 


thirty three. She was just twenty four nine 


years ago.”’ 

** Thirty three! pretty old, mother.” 

“* That depends upon the point of sight, Car- 
oline. ‘To me, at forty five, thirty three appears 
quite young.” 


” 


yourself down in that limbo of desolation that 
old maids inhabit, according to your sister 
Ruth.” 

All eyes turned to Caroline’s brilliant face— 
to her lips still bright with the freshest dew of 
youth—and all laughed at theridiculous picture 
suggested. 

**] ‘am glad to see even a soupcon of a blush 
on yourcheek, Ruth,” said her brother. ‘There 
is a saying that hawks won't pick out hawks’ 
een. I do not think women verify it. They 
use that term of reproach, ‘ old maids,’ for so it 
is in their estimation, very freely; one would 
think it were more natural to hedge about the 
unfortunate of theirs own sex (if it be a misfor- 
tune) with reverence,” 

‘* Well, Morgan !”’ exclaimed Ruth. 

** Well, Ruth, what surprises you !”’ 

‘©Why, Morgan, you talk like an old man 
that has half a dozen old maid daughters.”’ 

‘* On the contrary, I mean to talk like a young 
man who has half adozen young maid sisters, 
perchance, may be’’—— 

** Not old maid sisters—no, no, Morgan.”’ 

‘* No, indeed, never!"’ secohded Ruth ; and 
she whispered something to Caroline, hinting 
that her elder sister, at least, was sure of es- 
eaping that destiay. 

‘* Supposing,” continued Morgan— 

** No, Morgan,’’ said Ruth, ‘‘ dort make any 
such supposition.”’ 

‘* Hear me out, Ruth; I have great hopes, if 
my mother comes to my aid—my mother and 
you Charles—that I shall root this vulgarity out 
of my family.” 

‘* Oh, Mr. Boyne, is not Morgan too bad?’’ 

‘In his mode of expression, yes, Miss Rath, 
but I agree with him io sentiment.’’ 

** And 1 have great hopes that you will be 
converted, now,’’ said Mrs. Kermit, **that these 
two gallant champions have come forth in the 
cause of your elder sisters’’— 

‘*Oh, mamma, how can you call them our 
sisters—all the Miss Pattys, and Miss Judys, 
the Beckey do-goods and Beckey do-nothings 
in the world—but go on, Morgan; mount your 
Rosinante, Mr. Boyne, and do better for— 
what did Mr. Boyne call them? Oh, the cate- 
gory!” 

‘I shall do no battle, Ruth,”’ replied her 
brother, ** but marshal my forces after a good 

recedent, and set them in the front rank, while 
r their humble auxiliar, stand behind them, 
sure you will not strike me through them. ‘To 
begin then, there is Miss Sara Alston, sailing 
somewhere on what you would call the dead sea, 
between thirty and forty.” 

** Mercy! cousin Sara! 
old maid.”’ 

“No,” interrupted Mrs. Kermit; ‘‘ but any 


I den't call her an 





impertinent young woman of filteen, who had 
not the happiness to be Miss Alston's cousin, 
would infallibly call her so. Go on, my son.”’ 
** Miss Sara,’’ resumed Morgan, (a very old 
maidish sound, Ruth!) cousin Sara I must call 
her, for thus she stands fromthe days of our 
childhvod printed on my heart. Who is more 
beloved than our cousin Sarat The light of her 
own household whence so many lights have 
been removed—like an oriental Jamp, diffusing 
sweet odors as well as light. Is cousin Saraa 
gossip! She is profoundly ignorant of all her 
neighbors’ doings, except their good deeds. Is 
she exacting! She claims nothing but the priv- 
ilege of doing self-sacrificing kindnesses, and re- 
jecting all praise or notice forthem. She makes 
no pretensions to accomplishments, but if one 
needs an accurate and beautiful drawing, she 
produces it. She does not verge on blue-stock- 
ingism—but if an elegant and accurate transla- 
tion is wanted by a friend to be incorporated in 
his article, cousin Sara does the work, and when 
it is printed, not even a dim smile betrays her 
right to the praise. Asto the sweet charities 
of life, there is not an humble person within her 








reach that does not fee! happier and safer for be- 
ing near her. She works, like all the gentler 
heavenly influences, without noise. See what 
a bed of roses, and sweets of all kinds she has 
made of the old garden. Cousin Sara might not 
produce an effect in a town drawing-room; 
though to me, the health lighting her clear eye 
and blooming on her cheek, and the quiet ele- 
gance of her dress and manner, are far more at- 
tractive than the glare of your so-called belles, 


lord it over her; but there is no house you 
young men like so well as Miss Wilsons—” 

‘A nd—therefore, you young ladies like it?”’ 

“Four shame, Morgan—no, we like to go and 
see Miss Wilson for her own sake, she is 80 
kind and agreeable, and as to the children, I am 
sure her sisters’ hundred children Jove her quite 
as well as they do their mothers.”’ . 

“Then I may count Miss Wilson asa third 
swallow, may I not!”’ 

“Yes.” . 

‘And her sister Esther, still very pretty and 
attractive, and with wit as keen and as polished 
as that of Beatrice ?”’ ; ; 

“Yes, yes, you may count Ksther Wilson, 
though I think she isa little—acid, now and 
then.”” ; : 

‘Acid! Esther Wilson acid? I deny it; but 
if she were, are not those married dames, Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs Ledson, vinegar and lemon- 
juice?” , 

‘You must not forget,’ said Charles Boyne, 
‘sour friend Emma Smith, a sort of Atlas in her 
family, holding its whole world on her head.” 

“Oh, no,’’ replied Morgan, ‘I do not forget 
her ; but I confine myself to my sisters’ own cir- 
mas of friends—I am talking for their conversion. 
‘There are Susan Goddard and Emely Wheaton 
—a rest to the weary and sick—a balm of life, 
coming into the sick chamber like the light, 
pleasant to behold. And Mary Lewis, picking 
up the stitches that everybody else has dropped 
—doing neglected, omitied or forgotten duties 
for all her married friends.”’ 

‘Your flock is large enough to migrate, Mor- 
gan," said Caroline; ‘‘you may stop there—you 
have not been to the law-school in vain. You 
have made out a fair case with your modern in- 
stances. Even Ruth a few years hence, may 
look forward to the possibility of being one on 
the list of your old maids, without dismay.” 

‘*Provided I am not called one.’’ a 

‘Jt is the vulgar name,”’ said Mrs. Kermit, 
‘‘with its old associations, Ruth, that your broth- 
er iscontending against, ‘There are women. I al- 
low, who, partly owing to beginning with your 
ideas of an old maid, and remaining single, make 
the character true to its ideal. They are selfishly 
neat, prudish, sordid, mean, and of course re- 
pulsive; but I have seen such married women— 
or they are gossiping, garrulous, flippant and 
ridiculous.”” 

‘*] think you might name some of your mar- 
ried friends that are all that, too, mother,”’ said 
Morgan. 

‘Certainly I could ; but some of their quali- 
ities or all of them have been given by the male 
satirists to the ideah old maid. She has been set 
up in novels, comedies and farces, as a sort of 
target in whieh to fix the arrows of ridicule. 
Married women have joined in this cruel sport, 
and the world have been amused by it. So that 
a woman who courageously remains single rath- 
er than marry a man she does not love has not 
only to endure all the trials inseparable from the 
condition, but she must bear from her own sex, 
reproach and contumely. She may have been 
once disappointed and never trusted again. She 
may have nobly sacrificed the happiest destiny 
of woman to opposing circumstances; she may, 
when life was at its fairest, when promise was 
so near to fulfilment that no thought of failure 
could intervene, have lest all, and a little after, 
perhaps not more than nine years, a new gener- 
ation has sprang up, and some flippant girl will 
say of her, she is an old maid, next dour to an 
ogress, you know!” 

“Oh, dear, mamma! that is not fair,’’ said 
Ruth; ‘I spoke quite thoughtlessly.”’ 

‘*And it is to prevent your speaking thought- 
lessly in future, Ruth,”’ said her brother, **that 
my mother and I are crusading.”’ 

**And I am sure,’’ resumed Ruth, “I knew 
nothing of Miss Rutherford’s history. I did not 
know she had one. I never saw her till last 
week.”’ 

**If you had then thought an ‘ old maid’ worth 
considering, Ruth,’ said her mother, ‘‘you might 
have inferred a history from Miss Rutherford’s 
sunken, melancholy eye, that for years wept, 
and did nothing but weep—from that marble 
paleness that has scarcely varied for the Jast nine 
years.”’ 

** Nine years, mamma! There is something aw- 
ful in that sound. Do tell us Miss Rutherford's 











Lizzie.”’ 
** Come, Morgan,”’ said Ruth, * you have| 


do love her dearly, and never even thought of | 
her being an old maid ; but then she lives in the 
country, you know, where it does not signify 
what you are; I don’t think I should like to be 
cousin Sara in a party.” 

‘+ Perhaps not—for a patty, you would pre- 
fer the gas-lights and suffocating heat to the 
| pure outward ai of a star-lit evening.” 

Charles Boyne, either thinking Ruth was 

‘cornered,’ or from an impulse of chivalry, 
came tu her aid. ‘* Morgan has made out one 
|fair case, Miss Ruth,’ he said; ‘‘ but we all 
| know that ‘one swallow don’t make a sum- 
imer.’ ” 
‘** Please, Mr. Charles Boyne,’’ resumed Mor- 
'gan, ‘‘ repeat what you said to me last evening 
| of Miss Seaman, another old maid—verbatim, 
Charles.’’ Charles smiled, but remained silent. 
‘* Allow me then, young ladies, to quote my 
| friend ; he had been talking for half an hour with 
| Miss Seaman, when I told him I would intro- 
| duce him to the beautiful Miss Rolson for the 
(next polka. He declined, and ] afterward asked 
| him how he could lose sucha chance; he replied 
ithat he could dance the polka with beavtiful 
| young ladies any evening, but it was a rare 
chance to hear so charming a talker as Miss 
Seaman. So you see, my sweet sisters, that 
|young beauties don’t always carry the day 
against old maids. Even you, Ruth, will allow 
that poor Miss Seaman must be called an old 
maid.” ; 

*-Oh, but, Morgan, when one gets as old as 
Miss Seaman one does not think whether she is 
miss or mistress.’’ 

**Besides, Morgan,"’ interrupted Caroline, “1 
should like to know where there is another miss 
or mistress like Miss Seaman? She has been 
everywhere, she knows everybody. If you are 
inclined to sadness, she is as consdting as the 
old prophets; and if you would be merry, she has 
a million merry stories to feed your bumor; if 
you are dal!, she can entertain you with the es- 
sence of the best French novel, or tell you an- 
ecdotes of the French courts. She knows Mad- 
ame de Sevigne and Horace Walpole by-heart, 
and can repeat half the old English poetry. 
One must live a long life-time to have such 
stories. lt is not fair to put such a woman as 
Miss Seaman against us.” : 

**It is not, Caroline,’ said her mother; ‘*but 
I think you would have found her quite too pow- 
erful a rival at any other period of her life. 
She began with gifts, with a command of Jan- 
guage, not a pomp of words, but always the best 
word rightly fitted in ; fluency without loquacity, 
and grace without mannerism, and above all, 
with that almost divine instinct called tact, which 
taught her how and when to use her several gifts. 
I remember when we were young, some of us 
were beauties, some fortunes, &c. Anna Sea- 
|tman, without fortune or beauty, almost the 
| Plainest woman among us, attracted all the 
charming, clever young men.”’ 

“But had she lovers, mamma? ’? inquired 
oy Ruth, who evidently thought life was not 
ife without them. 

“Lovers were not quite in her line, Miss 
Rath ; but if you mean opportunities of being 
eye +8 . was not a peison to proclaim them 
in the Pere et-place; but I doubt not she had 
them, for as you all know, Anna Seaman has a 
thousand loveable qualities.” 
: “Oh, yes, mamina, qualities that are charm- 
ing in an old lady—buat— ”’ 

‘But love, I suppose, is quite independent of 
generosity, magnanimity, prompt kindness, so- 
cial cheerfulness and the rareg#t domestic efficien- 
cy—qualities that bind you all to Anna Seaman 
more than her genius.”” 











said quite enough about cousin Sara, though J | 


story.” 

**Not now. 
story of an ‘old maid,’ I will tell it this evening ; 
now the family machine must be wound up; 
John is waiting for orders for market; there are 
notes to be answered, accounts to be settled, 
&e., &c.” 

Late in the evening, when all the family were 
gathered in, Ruth sat down on a footstool beside 
her mother, and said, “‘Mamma, my sisters and 
I have made up our minds either never to say 
‘old maid’ again, orto pronounce the words 
with delicate reverence ; and farther, I am not 
sure but we shall devote ourselves to the excel- 
lent calling—except Caroline. Now are we 
worthy to hear Miss Rutherford’s story? ’’ 

*‘Scarcely, yousaucy child ; butas Mr. Boyne 
and Morgan are, I shall tell it. It will not keep 
you long.”’ 

‘Adelaide Ruthford was born on her father’s 
plantation, Bellefield, in South Carolina. Her 
mother was a Scotch woman and a beauty who, 
when not more than seventeen, was sent to 
Charleston as a governess. Mr. Rutherford fell 
in love with her, and overlooking her want of 
fortune and a vocation rather looked down up- 
on, he married her. 1 believe he never forgave 
himself this imprudence, for fortune, and what 
he proudly called family, were his sine gua non 
in marriage of his children. He had one daugh- 


elaide was born and two younger brothers. Ad- 
elaide was the pet and plaything of her sister, 
This sister married when Adelaide was four 
years old, and removed to Georgia, where, left 
alone on a plantation by the rich husband her 
father had selected for her, she wore through a 
few miserable years and died. Adelaide was 
educated by her mother, and accomplished and 
thoroughly instructed as few women are. She 
appeared at eighteen in Charleston, the star of 
the Winter. That she had so little apparent 
pleasure in the admiration she excited, that she 
refused half a dozen offers, and one véry brilliant 
one, was the wonder of her acquaintance, and 
the cause of serious and trying displeasure from 
her father, who was contioually reproaching her 
with being spoiled by her mother’s ‘ notions,’ 
which he stigmatized with words xot repeatable. 

‘*‘Why Adelaide was made happy by her re- 
turn to Bellefield, why she, a girl of eighteen, 
was indifferent to admiration and deaf to lovers’ 
vows, was a riddle soon solved by her mother, 
by certain infallible signs that are revelations to 
a woman’s eye. At Bellefield, she again joined 
her brothers in their studies—she rode with 
them, walked with them, went with them on 
their sailing parties, and with afeminine delicacy 
of habit nuitured by southern education, had no 
dread or perception of discomfort or peril of any 
sort.”’ 

‘*T guess there was somebody of the company 
Am the rampaging brothers,’ suggested 

uth. 

‘Yes, Ruth, there was a tutor of the brothers, 
a graduate of Harvard and of the law-schoul, a 
Mr. Francis Izbel, who had overworked himself 
in his preparation for life, aid was sent to the 
South by his physician to repair the waste by a 
year or two’s residence there. Like most ofour 
young men, he had his living to get, and he 
thought himself fortunate in obtaining a place in 
Mr. Rutherford’s family as tutor to his boys, 
and a sufficient salary. I have seen him but 
once. He dined with us on his way to the 
South. He was a man, even once seen not to 
be forgotten ; highly cultivated, with charming 
manners, erect, well-formed, and no alarming 
indication of ill health.’’ 

‘Oh, mamma,” said Caroline, ‘I am sure I 
remember him ; was there not a German gentle- 
man dining with us the same day, who could not 








‘*Well, mamma, we give 6p Miss Anna ; but 


speak a word of English, and did not Mr. Izbel 


‘ , 
If you can be curious to hear the 


ier then ; after an interval of several years, Ad- |: 





interpret for him?” 


could never be obtained. ‘ But why,’ urged 
Adelaide ; ‘It is true that Frank Izbel is not 
rich, neither am I—but he has a profession, and 
talents, and industry, and hope, and now he has 
health, and his family are —_ in good con- 
dition ; what can my fathet ask more, when he 
knows that I love Frank and can love none 
other !” 

*** Frank is a teacher.’ 

‘« ¢ But so were you mamma.’ 

‘** Your father forgot that for a few short 
months.’ Mrs. Rutherford blushed painfully as 
she added, ‘ he has remembered it ever since. ’ 

‘**Oh, but, mamma, that’s an old-fashioned 
prejudice; kings have been teachers in these 
days—Louis Phillippe for instance—papa will 
get over that, amsure. Can lie have any other 
objection ?” 

*¢* Frank is a northern man.’ 

‘«* Papa will forgive him that, I am sure he 
will.’ 

‘* «7 am sure he will not, my dear child ; fout 
we must try our best by patience and prudence 
to compass our end ; in all events, my child, you 
have my entire sympathy; you may hope for 
God's blessing on an affection so well founded — 
matrimony on any other ground is bat a blight 
and misery.’ ér mother said this with an 
emphasis that pierced Adelaide’s heart. 

“But I must not dwell on particulars—I know 
the story almost as if | had lived among them, 
from reading a journal kept jointly by the moth- 
er and daughter. 

‘Mr. Rutherford, as his wife foresaw, put his 
veto on the engagement, and Francis Izbel with- 
drew from the family, but not till he and Ade- 
laide had exchanged vows of eternal fidelity. 
High principled, trath itself, she communicated 
to her father her solemn engagement to her 
lover, and when his wrath had subsided, she 
told him she should remain in patient submis- 
sion to his authority till she was twenty-one, 
and then she should consider herself equally 
bound to another duty. Three years passed— 
she was twenty-one and free. But circum- 
stances had changed. Mr. Rutherford long be- 
fore this had so involved his fortune by extrav- 
agance and gambling, that his estate and slaves 
were first mortgaged and then sold, and at the 
expiration of the three years, he was pennyless, 
crippled by gout and paralysis, and he and his 
sons were dependent on the income of a school 
established by his accomplished wife and daugh- 
ter in Charleston. Poor old Mr. Rutherford! 
he had just sense and conscience enough left to 
abjure his old ideas of the vocation of a teacher. 

Three years more passed; Adelaide would 
not Jeave her mother to strugglealone. Francis 
Izbel who was making rapid headway in his pro- 
fession, waited with what patience he could; at 
the end of this three years he would wait no 
longer, and it was settled that as Adelaide’s 
brothers were entering on the business of life, 
the family should be transferred to the North, 
and Adelaide’s parents should be members of 
her household. 

‘This was a period of strangely accumulating 
events in the Ratherford family The father 
died suddenly, and his widow, by the death of a 
relative in Scotland, became heiress to a consid- 
erable property. 

“Frank Izbel had gone to Charleston to su- 

rintend the removal. The marriage was to 
Eis taken place there, but it was delayed till 
their arrival in New York, in consequence of 
her father’s death. Some delay was occasioned 
by Adelaide’s resolve to redeem, bring to the 
North, and, of course, set free, a slave who had 
been mortgaged und sold with her father’s prop- 
erty. With jhis servant, one of her brothers, 
her mother awd her lover, she embarked about 
the middle of June, in ‘38, on board the Pu- 
laski.”’ 

‘*The Pulaski! mother?’’ exclaimed Caro- 
line. ‘The rest of her auditors had no association 
with the Pulaski, and Mrs Kermit proceeded. 
‘‘Never was Adelaide, at any period of her life, 
more attractive or so worthy of all admiration 
and love as now. ‘Time had but matured the 
beauty of her dawn. The widened horizon of 
her knowledge was reflected in the expressive 
intelligence of her countenance The angels of 
Hope and Memory shed their light there. Years 
of sweet patience, of cheerful resolution and 
self-sacrifice tell their beautiful history on the 
face. Adelaide's last record in her journal be- 
fore embarking was, ‘1 am too happy ; the past, 
the presert and the future are full of happiness 
to me!’ 

**T think it was the second night of the Pu- 
laski’s voyage, when, owing to gross misman- 
agement, the boiler burst. The ladies had re- 
tired to their berths; Frank Izbel and Ade- 
laide’s brother were sitting on the deck, and 
were uninjured. Izbel immediately rushed to 
the ladies’ cabin. Adelaide and her mother oc- 
cupied one state-room. He bade them come 
with him, and without speaking they followed 
him to the bew of the boat, where he believed 
they should have the best chance of escape—at 
least, they should be together there and share 
the same fate. There he had told Adelaide's 
brother to await him, but what he did or how he 
was Jost, no one knew—nothiug was known of 
him after Izbel parted from him. He was Ate- 
Jaide’s youngest brother and dearly. beloved by 
her. As svon as they reached the bow of the 
boat, Adelaide exclaimed, ‘Oh, my God! 1 have 
forgotten Lilly!’ Lilly was the woman who had 
been her slave and the nurse of her childhood. 
She was now a freed-woman and devoted ser- 
vant. She had sat by Adelaide, who had com- 
wens of pain in her head that evening, and 

athed her temples till she had herself fallen 
asleep. 

‘**T will retarn for her—she shall share with 
us,’’ said Izbel, and before Adelaide could speak 
he disappeared. 


“One minute after the boat broke up, the bow 
and stern were separated, and when Adelaide 
next saw Izbel, he stood with more than fifty 
others, nearly all women and children, on that 
part of the stern still floating. It was a moon- 
lit night, and she clearly distinguished him from 
the others ; Lilly was kneeling beside him with 
her arms stretched out and her handsclasped. He 
stood immuovable, with his face turned toward 
the bow of the boat. It was a scene not to be 
described and never to be forgotten. Husbands 
were on one portion of the wreck, wives on 
another; fathers parted from their children, 
brothers from their sisters—all facing death. 
This was endured for one whole hour—an hour 
—it svemed an eternity; then the stern sank 
amidst shrieks, and groans and prayers ; some 
were kneeling; children were clinging to their 
mother; sisters clasped together—and so they 
vanished forever from sight. 

‘* Adelaide and her mother were left with those 
on the bow ; poor Adelaide was nearly uncon- 
scious of all that passed for the next three days, 
I think there were some twenty with them. 
They lightened the wreck by throwing over- 
board everything they could part with ; erected 
what I think is called a jury mast and hoisted a 
sail. A rain storm came ou, and a strong east- 
erly wind, and for three days they were blown 
along the coast—they were then picked up by a 
schooner and carried into Wilmington, North 
Carolina, neaily famished and quite exhausted. 


** Adelaide has since told me that her mental 
agony made her unconscious of physical suffer- 
ing. She remained for weeks and months in a 
State approaching mental alienation. She was 
roused from this by a severe illness of her moth- 
er. Poor Mrs. Rutherford, either from having 
less vivor than ®Adelaide, or less heart-agouy, 
had suffered more in her health, and her anxiety 
for Adelaide had worn out the litle strength she 
had left. Adelaide’s filial piety again called 
forth her energies, and for the last nine yeais 
she has watched and tended her invalid mother, 
and devoted herself soul and body to works of 
Christian love. The paleness stricken on her 
cheek on that awful night has never varied, nor 
has her eye ever been relit with its former ani- 


, in life be may be called to fill. 


FAMILY LINENS, 


OF A WELL KNOWN CHARACTER. 





BENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & CuU., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 
H3 just receiveda few more cases of 4-4, 7-8 and 


IRISH LINENS! 


TOGETHER WITH 
LINEN SHEETINGS! 


of their importation, direct from one of the best bleach- 
ers in Ireland. ir customers, without doubt, are 

nerally acquainted with the style of their goods. Per- 
ES it is unnecessary to say that they are. 


TRULY THE FOX LINENS ! 


as we have for many years os them direct from 
the same bleacher that formerly supplied Mr. Fox.— 
These Linens, without doult, will be found equal, if not 
superior, to any in the market. Also, constantly re- 
ceiving, all the latest styles of 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


all of which will be sold at the very lowest prices, either 
at wholesale or retail. os3w myS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND JUVENILE LIBRA- 

RIES. JAMES MUNROE & CO. have for sale 

a large assortment of books, suitable for Juvenile and 

Sue School Libraries, amongst which are the fol- 
wing : 

Library of Entertaining and Useful Reading, 13 vols; 
Library of Instructive Amusement, 6 vols; RolloBooks, 
14 vols; The Lucy Books, 6 vols; The Jonas Books, 4 
vols; The Marco Paul’s Books, 6 vols; Berquin’s 
Children’s Friend, 2 vols; the Juvenile Works of Miss 
Edgeworth, 7 vols; The Swiss Family Robinson; Les- 
sons without Books, 2 vols; Flowers for Children, by 
L. Maria Child, 3 vols; Poetry without Fiction; Tales 
of Illustrious Children; Tales of the Saxons; Book of 
Good Examples; The Temptation; Life of West; ‘The 
Prize; Early Impressions; Mary Howitt’s Tales for 
Children, 14 vols; Chances and Changes; Never Too 
Late; The Robins; The Crofton Boys; Peasant and 
Prince; The Goldmaker’s Village; Turns of Fortune, 
&c; The Private Purse, &c; Innocent Poetry; Biogra- 
phies for Youth; Evenings in Boston; James Somers; 
Orphans of Normandy; Lights of Education; I'll be a 
Lady, I'll be a Gentleman, When are we Happiest; 
Anything for Sport, etc, by Mrs. Tuthill; Lost Wheel- 
borrow, The Olneys, Willie Rogers, Tamed and Un- 
tamed, by Miss Abbott, 4 vols; Stories tor Sunday At- 
ternoons ; Sisters of the Harem; Home, by Miss Sedg- 
wick ; Life of Howard; Lives of the Apostles; Russel 
and Sydney; Facts to correct Fancies; Scripture Nat- 
ural History; Visit to the Sea; Claudine; Son of a 
Genius; Moderation; Integrity; Self-Denial and Re- 
flection, by Mrs. Hofland; Classic Tales, by Miss Rob- 
bins; Days of Childhood; Confessions of an Early 
Martyr; My Early Days; Scenes from the Life of 
Christ; Words in a Sunday School; Affection’s Gift; 
Examples of Piety; Juvenile Plutarch; Retrospection ; 
Reciprocal Duties; Rainsford Villa; Settlers in Cana- 
da, 2 vols; The Young Student; Mrs Murray and her 
Children; Rural and Domestic Tales, by Hannah More ; 
My Friend’s Family; Warning and Example; Value of 
Time; Clever Stories, by Mrs. Sherwood; The World 
before you, by Mrs. Lee; Elinor Fulton; Life of Bishop 
Heber; The Children who loved Instruction; Congo in 
Search of his Master; Midsummer Tales; Little Hen- 
ry; The Talisman; Harry the Peasant; Profession not 
Principle; Stories of the Spanish Conquest; Ostentation 
and Liberality; Parley’s Magazine, 12 vols; Five Years 
of Youth, by Miss Martineau; David Ellington, Jr, by 
Henry Ware; Blossoms of Morality; Lives of John 
Smith and Hernan Cortez; Ocean Work; Sandford and 
Merton; Looking Glass for the Mind; and many others 
not enumerated. District School and Sunday School 
Libraries furnished at the lowest prices. ap24 
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ORGANS 
O* any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terme. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecker’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FIRST authority. : 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 

47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
myt osly 
V JRENTHAM ACADEMY. The Summer Term 
will commence on Tuesday, the 8th of June, and | 
continue eleven weeks, followed by a vacation of two | 
weeks. This Institution is designed to fit oung men 
for college, and to qualify the student for any department 


The Subscribers will take into their families the 
coming term, a limited number of young lads or young 
men, who will receive every attention, which will ren- 
der their situation agreeable and profitable. 

The Academy is pleasantly located in the centre of 
the town of Wrentham, nearly equidistant between Bos- 
ton and Proyjdence, to and from either of which places 
is a daily communication. 

The society and location are such as to highly recom- 
mend it both to the student and parent. 

Terms—Board and Tuition from $112 to 125 per 
anaum. 

Ryrerences—Rev. Elisha Fiske, Wrentham; 
Rev. Horace James, do; Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D.; 
Rev. Martin Moore; Dea. Moses Grant; Rev. Harvey 
Newcomb, West Needham. 

L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, 
SETH DEWING, Jr. 


myl islosdt 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 154—Price 124 
cents. 

. Life and Correspondence of Lord Sidmouth. 

. George IV. and his Familiars. 

The Jewish Faith. 

. Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 
Jesse’s Favorite Haunts and Rural Studies. 

. Moliere and the French Classical Drama. 

. Indastrial Arts of the Esquimaux. 

. Surgical Operations without pain. 

. A Whaling Cruise. 

. Taylor’s Views a-Foot. 


_ 
SOD AIH Om go te 








mation—but there are deep in her heart faith 


. Maret and bis Death. 
. Battle of Buena Vista, and the General. 

Obituary; Poetry; Scraps, &c. &c. 

Published once a week, at 3ix Dollars a year, by 

E. LITTELL & CO., 
165 Tremont street. 

N. B. Vol. 12, or any other volume, neatly bound, 
wil! be exchanged with Subscribers for their Nos., (if 
in good order) and any deficient Nos. will be supplied. 

ap24 
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Wee SERMONS ON THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. Eleven Discourses on the Lord’s 
Prayer, by Rev. Jason Whitman, of Lexington, Mass; 
price 50 cents. 
Just published and fer sale by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 111 Washington street, opposite their old stand. 
ap24 





DR. J. H. LANE, 


NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT (BRONCHITIS 

§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 
NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
osly Office Hour, 2} o’clock P. M. 
UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


J . 
Fashionable Furniture, 
CROOME § HIXON, 

No. 166 WASHINGTON ST, 
Or ER for sale, a great variety of Furnitore of su- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles, Al- 
80, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments 
Linen.and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 


ogee Hair Mattresses, Beds, &e. &e. 
m 
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DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SEcRETARY, 


aT > 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sute all the publications of the A. 


U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 








- 
- DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 





SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
aglS - 


MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 


50,600 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE 


500 Surtouts...... +38 to 20| 600 Dress Conts...$5 to 18 
600 Over Sacks,. ...3t0 18 | 400 Frock do........ 5to 18 
200 Siberian and Codington | 5000 pairs Pants... .1,50 to 
Sacks 4 | 4000 Vests ........50c to $ 
800 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- | 2000 Shirts........50 to 2 50 
2000 prs Drawers..37 to 1 50 
400 Pilot do do. ..2,75 to 16 


2000 Tweed Frocks and 
Backs « 00060000 3t08 
500 Felting Sacks and Sur- 
tOULB. 66. .2666 ..5t08 
200 Satt. Sacks and Frocks 
3 to 6 


BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 
SURTOUTS, 


{n large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 
variety of 
RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—AND— 


CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKACE 
OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring manufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING! 


And at Lower Prices than can be found at any es- 
tablishment in this city. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 


BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 


200 fine Cloth Cloaks...... 
7 to 20 

5000 pairs Overalls—per doz 
4,50 to 5,25 





GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, in the most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 


DEALERS IN CLOTHING will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 
tions, as we will give them BaRGaIns. 


John Simmons & Company, 


1G-UP 49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 


530 BOSTON. tf 





IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the husi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


li. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 





N.B. Henry ALten alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation, As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROW N & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON 8... 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
ap3 
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OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year_in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &e. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
ostf j24 


Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. 





NGLISH WORKS. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

have just received Cary’s Lexicoa to Herodotus; 
Life of Bishop Bonner; Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
pictorial edition; Trollope’s Greek Grammar to the 
New Testament; Niebuhr’s History of Rome; Heeren’s 
Historical Researches, 2 vols; Burns’s Works; Life 
of Petrach, 2 vols; Burrow’s Elements of Conchology ; 
Harcourt’s Doctrines of the Deluge, 2 vols; Macken- 
zie’s Campaign in China; The Paston Letters, 2 vols; 
The Wassail Bowl; Lathrope’s Noith America, 2 
vols; Lathrope’s Mexico; Laconics, 3 vols; Moore’s 
Epicurean; Cribber’s Apology for his Life; Giles’s Te- 
rentius Zueriel Cura; Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, 2 
vols; Mary Howitt’s Fable and Verse Book; English 
Causes rt Paes Fuseli’s Life and Lectures, 3 vols; 
Jameison’s Mechanics for Practical Men; Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 2 vols; Memoir of 
the King of Sweden; Spitzner and Goettling’s Greek 
Prosody; Harry Mowbray; British Colonial Li . 
Tour in the Holy Land, 2 vols; Note Variorum di Ci- 
ceronem, 3 vols; Youth’s Hand Book of Entertaining 
Knowledge ; London Pictorially Illustrated, 6 vols in 3. 
For sale at 134 Washington street, Boston, opposite 
School street. ap24 





OMCEPATHIC BOOKS AND MEDICINES.— 
OTIS CLAPP, No. 12 School street (up stairs,) 
Boston, keeps constantly on hand and for sale, whole- 
sale and reta‘l,an assortment of Homeepathic Books 
and Medicine Chests, cases and single remedies ; among 
the Books are Jahr’s New Manual of Homeepathic 
Practice, edited with Annotations, by A.G. Hull, M. 
D. New York, 2 vols; Jahr’s Pharmacopia and Posol- 
ogy, 1 vol. Hahneman’s Materia Medica, 4 vols; Ha- 
hneman’s Chronic Disease, 5 vols; Ruoff’s Repertory 
of Homeepathic Medicines, 1 vol; Jeane’s Practice of 
Medicine, do; Hartman’s Remedies, 2 vols; Boenning- 
hausen’s Essay on Intermittent Fevers; Boenninghau- 
sen’s Therapeutic Pocket Book; Herring’s Domestic 
Physician; Hempel’s do do; Laurie’s Domestic Homee- 
pathy, enlarged by A. G. Hull, M. D.; Epp’s Domes- 
tic omeepathy. Also for sale, Tinctures, Triterations, 
Dilutions, Labels, Diet Papers, Sugar of Milk, Glob- 
ules, Vials, Corks, &c. 





Ress published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 94 Wash- 
ington street: 

Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 
_ Brooks’s Daily Monitor, or Reflections for each day 
in the year, 

American*Harp, a Collection of Church Music, by 
Charles Zeuner. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Illustrated Natural History. 
§ Willie Rogers, or ‘Temper Improved; by Miss Ab- 

ot. 


Tamed and Untamed, with other Stories; by the au- 

thor of Willie Rogers, 
A Wheelbarrow, and other Stories; by the author 

of Willie Rogers, ete. ete. ‘ 

Little Seam: the Stolen Child; by Rev. Timothy 
Flint. . re 

Alice Bradford, or Experiment: } Religion. 

Poetry for Hemasnd School, 2d edition, parts 1 and 
2 in 1 vol. 

Follen’s German Grammar. 

Follen’s German 

Folsom’s L.vy. 

Chapel Hymn Book. 


The Worcester Catechism. ap24 





EMOVAL. Crossy & NicHOLs give notice that 
R they have removed their stock of Books, Station- 
ery, &c. to No 111 bec, am street, nearly opposite 
their old stand, where they hope for the continued pat- 
ronage of their friends and the public. “ 

*,* The Depository of the A. U. A., and the Office 
of the General Secretary, are removed to the same place. 
GG Crossy & NicHots have for sale a general as- 


2000 Under Shirts.37 to 1 50 | j 


NEW GOODS, 


For the present and coming season, and havi 

unusual pains to have our stock as complete as roseible 
we feel confident that we can offer as handsome an as- 
ent war oe ae and at as low prices, as 
city; consisting of eige~pe 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONsS. 


Our aim has always been— 
ms To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam. 


To sell no that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that wa 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 
d DANIELL & CO., 

ap3 — is&koseop3m No 201 Washington st. 

por ig - nag FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 

oO IP. Compiled by a Commit 

of the Cheshire Pastoral Acolaien? Ninth Eas 
tion, 

‘Vhe publishers respectfully ask attention to this ne 
Coliection of Hymns for the Socicties of the Unitarian 
devxomination. The highest comuendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by wlum it bas been examin- 
el, and who are qualified to judge o! its value. 

As an evidence of the estimat:on 1 which the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
owing: 


intrest from a letter be Ha Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
i 


‘ # 

* I have looked through the look with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee vi Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the’ very valuable coutribution to 
}wauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
cllection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
* should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
west tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and witn a *udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacrec poetry for every oc- 
usion and subject. The number of inymns is large, but 
1 think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
wor ones there are among so many. 
The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris. 
tian Hymns’ into their Clurches:— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. ° 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

‘hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. 
ev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
>» Pomfret, Vt. 
, Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Res. H. Lambert’s, East Compridas Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Mouni Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 


























> Mass. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave sted to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
mh27 lisostf 111 Washington st 





AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR INJEC. 
TION Prop ner This useful and agentes ar- 
rangement administering injections, is highly ap- 
proved by Physicians and dines who have used it. It 
can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis- 
tant. The apparatus can be disconnected, and it makes 
a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. We manufacture 
them of different styles, and keep a good assortment al- 
ways on hand. From numerous certificates we select 

the following. 
Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison Gray Otis, dated 

Oct 26, 1846 

** T regard it (the chair) as a most useful invention, 
and hope it will come into general use.”’ 

H. G, Oris, 

A yee snes medical practitioner says:— 

** I] shall very cordially recommend it to any whol 
think may have occasion for it.” 

From Dr Wm Cornell, Boston. 

As a Physician, I recommend the Chair of L. V. 
Badger to the attention of the medical profession, as one 
of the best conceived plans with which I have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 

W. M. Connect, M. D. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From Dr Henry S. Lee, Boston. 

I have examined the injection Chair of L. V. Badger, 
and consider it a very convenient apparatus for a_ sick 
room, as it combines the advantages of administering 














titioners. Henry S. Ler, M. D. 
Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 
From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 


Medical Chair. We have atour office an Injectim 


is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensible how 
desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness {ot 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the injecting a 
paratus, it forms a very convenient and night, or sv 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when yo! 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered wi! 
hair cloth. It will be very convenient for sea voyag’- 
ee and othersare invited to call at our oll 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 
No 175 Tremont street, opposite Tremont House. 

jo eoptMy8 





f1REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS- 
Newry Srereotyrep Epition. The w 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plate: 0! 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, ‘now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
“/ desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 
‘wo 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this editioa'# 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 


new type, and the other with the Service Book a 
8 mentary Hymns. : 

The additions have been made, with great care, 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of 
Saviour, and are highly sagen ae who hb. 

i ork, since y -— 

Cone tnceea that this arrangement will meet 
views of the numerous friends o this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should cembrace may 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pu! 
re Sod and others, which were not before inserted. 

"The following are some of the soci- jes and towns In 
which the book is in use, viz: Kimg’s Chapel, (Rev- 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. A 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) F 3 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Charch of the Saviour, (Rey 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;) Church of the Saviour, Broo 
lyn, N. ¥. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard Universit 9 Cambridge, 
Cambor , Roxbury, Milton, Donker Marsir 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lor 








Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfielt 


: Do 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, WalpSle, | 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, C 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Roches at a 
Providence, New R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; dl 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allten, Hl; St.” Lavi, Me 
. A a cf man other soc ies in le 
Late, Fi re a Western States. 


: w Societies, to forward us their 
resem shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


aad 
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sortment of School, Theological and Miscell 
Books. Particular attention paid to furnishing SON- 
DAY Scuoon Ligrariks. 





“pe 111 Washingtou st | pended a Condensed Ph 
see tic United States, wad whole 
TATEMENT OF REASON for embracing the | second edition; by Timothy. TN ns ates.” 
Doctri Disclosures of Emanuel 8 tions of the last Ten Years in the Missi . ij 
by eee "| For sale at the ofice of the Christian Regist 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. _ The His and Ger 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley ; i ce iS i 











cts. 
Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap3 


Water street. 









Chair. The invention is simple, but still the apparats | 


te editions will in future be issued—one "7% 


now in use, with the addition above referred to, but ot | 


ell, Lexi , Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, rea 
wich,S ,Uxbridge, Medfieid,Lancaster,Chelns 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dow) | 


Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lym | 


We respectfully request Clergymen or Chureb Com Fy 
t ° their H Books, 
osPoosing & change in their SS Ee 


enema, and ofa stool and sitting chair; and I take oa 4 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of medical prac |) 


| 
| 
: 






































































































































